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SOME OF THE PRIZE CONTESTS recently brought to 
the attention of Tue AuTHor & JouRNALIST have 
been of such a nature that we have refused to give 
publicity to them. Publishers or advertisers some- 
times fail to realize—until they find themselves in 
trouble—that they have violated post-office regu- 
lations-in framing the contest conditions. A con- 
test must not require the purchase of an article, 
or anything which directly involves payment of 
Money as an entrance fee. With reference to a 
contest in which prizes were offered to the fifty 
users of a certain product who would write the 
best letters as to their experiences in the use of 
the goods, the solicitor of the post-office depart- 
-y at Washington outlined his attitude as fol- 
lows: 


$12.50; smaller space, $3.50 per inch (preferred positions extra). 
writers will be considered and offer made if acceptable. Stamped envelope for return if unavailable should 
Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916 at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1927, by The Author & Journalist. 


Contributions of superior interest to 


“Should this matter be submitted here for a rul- 
ing by any postmaster, he would be advised that 
this plan in its present form is objectionable un- 
der the postal laws governing prize schemes. In 
contests of this character where prizes are offered 
for the best letters, etc., it is uniformly required 
that the element of consideration be rot present, 
and if matter relating to this enterprise is to be: 
admitted to the mails, it will be necessary to elim- 
inate the requirement that contestants purchase the 
product, and either open the contest to letters tell- 
ing of experiences with any make of that type 
of goods, or limit the contest to those who owned 
the product prior to the date of the announce- 
ment of the offer.” 

Not only will the concern or individual that an- 
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nounces a contest which may be construed as lot- 
tery be certain to get into trouble, but the period- 
ical which carries such an announcement can be 
barred from the mails. 


WITHIN THE PAST YEAR Or more a new type of 
magazine has sprung into existence—the reprint 
magazine. With The Golden Book as the pioneer, 
there have followed magazines devoted to various 
other types of fiction, which make their selections 
from stories published in past years. 

Thus has been opened up a promising market 
for second-serial rights. Authors who retained the 
second-serial rights to stories published some years 
ago have found a place for some of them with 
these reprint periodicals. The prices paid have not 
been large, but they are acceptable as so much 
“velvet.” Rates seem to range from % to % cent 
a word. The original sales probably were at 
from 2 to 5 cents a word in the majority of in- 
stances. 

There is, however, another angle to the situa- 
tion, which writers may not have considered. The 
editor of a leading publishing house recently 
brought out this angle in a letter to a contributor 
who had sold the republication rights to one of 
his stories. Although the author held the second- 
serial rights, the reprint magazine wanted a definite 
formal release from the publisher of the story. 

In granting this release, the editor commented 
that he did not believe it was a good idea for the 
author or the magazine to sell second-serial rights 
to a reprint magazine. No attempt was made to 
dictate to the author what he should do in the 
matter, but it was pointed out that by selling sto- 
ries to reprint magazines, the author is, in effect, 
competing with himself. Having sold to his regu- 
lar markets at first-class rates, he then turns 
around and sells the same thing to a magazine 
selling at the same price, for a fifth or a tenth 
of his regular price. Newspapers, the editor 
pointed out, were different, since they were not 
sold in direct competition with the original maga- 
zines in which the stories appeared. 

It is not difficult to grasp this editor’s point of 
view and to follow the same line of reasoning 
further. The fact that a reprint magazine can buy 
stories at perhaps a tenth of the price paid for 
equally good stories by first-class magazines gives 
the reprint publisher almost an unfair advantage 
in the field. It may enable him to sell a larger 
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magazine for the price charged by a first-run pe- 
riodical, or to sell the same sized magazine at a 
lesser price than that which a publisher paying 2 
to 5 cents a word must charge. Thus the first- 
right magazine may suffer financially and be unable 
to pay the writer the high price that he would 
otherwise receive for his wares. 

Naturally, almost every writer who receives an 
offer for second-serial rights from a “reprint,” is 
going to reason: “I might as well have some of 
this extra money, even if it is but a fraction of 
my regular rate. If I don’t sell to the reprint 
magazines someone else will.” From a_ broader 
standpoint, however, it may be doubted whether the 
writer is advancing his own interests, or the in- 
terests of authors generally, by thus underselling 
his own field. If writers generally adopt this at- 
titude, perhaps in time the reprints may find it 
necessary to meet the situation by bringing their 
rates more nearly in line with rates paid for sim- 
ilar material by competing magazines. 


AS A MATTER OF PROTECTION, when purchasing an 
original story which has not appeared in book, 
play, or copyrighted published form, the Univer- 
sal Film Company has announced that it will here- 
after get out a pamphlet in which the story is 
printed, and have it copyrighted, according to a 
recent report. The purpose is to avoid lawsuits 
and to protect the company from charges of pla- 
giarism. Suits against producers charging them 
with having “used” stories which were submitted 
but returned as unavailable, have been numerous in 


recent years. 


Herbert Asbury’s sketch, “Hatrack,” which re- 
sulted in the partial suppression of an issue of 
The American Mercury, when it appeared in that 
magazine, is to be dramatized by Miss Maurine 
Watkins, author of “Chicago,” according to 4 
statement in The New Yorker. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, according to a recent 
newspaper report, has turned out thirty-seven books 
since her first novel in 1908, in addition to seven 
plays and scores of special articles. 


Because of protests from women’s societies, The 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has abandoned 
its plan of producing Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 
“An American Tragedy,” for the screen. 
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Twenty Years in Editorial Harness 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
Supervising Editor, Macfadden Publications 


NEw AND OLp—EDpiTors 
HERE AND THERE 


CERTAIN Indi- 
viduals stand out 
in the editorial 
world for the 
golden examples 
they have set in 
their relationship 
with authors. 

“Bob” Davis, al- 

- though it may be 

true that he has 

made a record 

_ starting maga- 

zines and_ then 

. closing them, is a 
notable instance 

of this. H. L. 

Mencken is an- 

other. S. S. Mc- 
Clure another. Charles Agnew MacLean, 
W. M. Clayton and George Horace Lorimer 
are others. Hardly a writer but who recalls 
the gruff friendliness of Mr. Davis; the 
keen, penetrating wit of Mr. Mencken; the 
shrewd judgments of Mr. Clayton in the 
days when he first launched Snappy Stories 
and discovered such men as Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Achmed Abdullah, Hugh Kahler and 
Robert W. Sneddon; and the calm yet prac- 
tical decisions of Mr. MacLean, who first 
brought into view Charles A. Van Loan, H. 
C. Witwer and many others. 

The influence of these men cannot be 
measured. Each in his way, behind the 
scenes, has set his seal upon the literature of 
today. Each has approached the problem ‘of 
making a magazine from a wise and con- 
sistent viewpoint. Each has had the cour- 
age to believe in new authors and then lived 
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to see his taste confirmed by the popularity 
that followed. In fact, the so-called “pulp- 
paper” magazine is the starting point for 
most writers. Here the fetters are not so 
evident as they are in the great mediums de- 
pendent upon advertising. The story itself 
is all that must be considered, for these pe- 
riodicals sell not on appearance and stand- 
ing, but on their contents. It is an acid test. 

I number myself among those who stand 
on the statement that much of the literature 
of today, considered in its “higher” aspects, 
appears in the “pulp-paper” magazines. The 
difficulty of arriving at a true estimate is al- 
most insurmountable. I can only offer an 
experience of many years in varied sides of 
magazine making. I am frankly opposed to 
O’Brien’s policy of choosing his “Best Sto- 
ries” only from the aristocrats on the news- 
stand. He shows amazing accuracy at times, 
but his average is low. Literature has a 
habit of hiding behind unpretentious door- 
ways. It does not know caste, creed or cus- 
tom. Being beauty, it is sufficient unto it- 
self. Were I editing the “Best Short Sto- 
ries” of the year—and thank God I am not! 
—I would not be content with my selection 
until I had exhausted those magazines that 
do not depend upon famous names and over- 
whelming reputations, nor upon theories as 
to what constitutes the great short-story. 
I would be glad at least to benefit from the 
generous experience of. a Mr. MacLean, a 
Mr. Davis, or a Mr. Clayton. These gentle- 
men have succeeded strictly on one thing: 
their year-in-and-year-out selection of short- 
stories. Even the law of averages, if we 
brush aside all else, would give them “the 
edge,” as gamblers say. In the last analysis, 
a great short-story does not exist except in 
so far as it follows the steady, classic devel- 
opment of literature down the ages, and im- 
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proves upon it. “There is no explaining 
human taste,” said the homespun old lady 
who kissed the cow. And tomorrow, when 
the literature of today is weighed, the maga- 
zines, big and little, will be studied and from 
them on the whole will have to come the 
examples, otherwise the judgment reached 
can only be a false one. 

As I said, the relationship of certain edi- 
tors with authors has set an example for 
many of us vainly to hope to follow. Not 
only have certain editors proved their weight 
in gold as judges of literature; by the light 
of practical knowledge, they have also made 
it possible for the author to function prop- 
erly in a complex system. Contrary to pub- 
lic opinion they, and many others, have al- 
ways been open to newcomers. The very 
existence of their magazines depends on new 
blood. The circulation, that barometer of 
success and prosperity, must neither act un- 
der high blood pressure or become sluggish. 

You cannot blame the editor, however, for 
being friendly toward his regular contrib- 
utors. After all, the deadline date when a 
magazine goes to press allows of no excuses. 
It must be filled, and with good material, 
otherwise it must suffer the consequences. 
The editor knows that on the individual 
story of quality there can be little steady de- 
pendence if he hopes to be ready for the 
printer. He must logically turn to those 
who supply him with what he must have. 
But, the flux and change in conditions is as 
varied as a woman’s whims. He must be 
constantly on the lookout for new writers 
who in time will become more or less per- 
manent assets and then in turn move on and 
up, or on and out, in turn to be succeeded 
by still other new faces around the magazine 
fireside. 

Now and then even an H. L. Mencken 
will utter a stupid statement like the one 
quoted by David Raffelock in his article, 
“Leading Editors Define Requirements of 
Good Fiction,” published in Toe AurHor & 
Journatist. The Sage of Baltimore is 
quoted as saying by way of reply as to what 
constitutes a good story: 


“Your question, it seems to me, is 
unanswerable. Any story is a good 
story that is a good story. Rules in 
such matters are drawn up only by 
idiots.” 


Then, as Mr. Raffelock shrewdly points 
out, Mr. Mencken some time ago went into 
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detail concerning — short-stories, saying: 
“There must be rigid economy of attention; 
the interest must be concentrated upon on 
conflict, one idea, or one character. Se. 
ondly, there must be a clear statement of the 
theme at the start; the short-story writer, 
unlike the novelist, cannot waste time pre. 
paring his ground and spitting on his 
hands.” 


WERE the above quotations not from the 

editor of The American Mercury any 

sane person would mark them down as mere 
pishposh and flabbergash. 

Henry L. Mencken’s record as a wise 

friend of budding authors is amazing, albeit 

tempered with the slapstick. But it does not 


help toward an understanding between the J 


free-lance writer and the magazine editor to 
have such piffle rammed down our throats, 
It may be that this is ample evidence of the 
reason why Mr. Mencken is _ particularly 
noteworthy for his inability to choose good 
stories. The Smart Set under its old man- 
agement published some _ extraordinary 
short-stories, the most notorious being “Miss 
Thompson.” Mr. Mencken played his part 
in this editorial drama, but Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright during his regime carried 


this magazine to its greatest literary height. 
Mr. Wright was an editorial genius ina 
way. The new Smart Set is a sad mistake. 
It is the height of folly to expect sucha 
change of policy to have any pleasing re- 


sults. I predict its demise unless Mr. 
Hearst chooses to drag it along as he did his 
International. 

But, getting back to our subject in hand, 
I feel that Mr. Mencken does a great injus- 
tice to his craft when he breaks down the 
developing understanding between editor 
and author by such statements as_ those 
above quoted. The editor must know what 
a good short-story is. Call it a theory ora 
fact. Consistency of viewpoint is all that 
matters, for the failure or success of the 
magazine rests clearly on this issue and 
whether or not a certain public agrees with 
the taste of the particular editor. Without 
such a concise idea it is difficult for both 
writer and editor to meet on a common 
ground. If the editor is of the hairsplitting 
Mencken type then he must recognize that 
his magazine will become a carrier of art 
cles rather than fiction, as is the case with 
The American Mercury. Eliminating the 
“bitter-ender’s” point of view so plainly ev 
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dent in this excellent periodical, we must 
judge the articles purely on their merits with 
reference to the policy of the magazine. And 
of what value is our opinion, except a per- 
sonal one, if thousands of readers are con- 
tent to pay fifty cents a copy for The Ameri- 
can Mercury? Here is a definite market for 
the parlor radical, the sorehead thinker, the 
believer in individualistic theories, the crit- 
ics of the American scene, the shrewd or 
Jesuitical thinkers, and all those inspired by 
““sms.” My rejection of this magazine as a 
medium of the literature it is supposed to 
convey should have no weight with the 
writer who cares to write for it. I am told 
that the pay is low. I hope this is not true. 
But, after all, there will be ever those who 
labor under the delusion that an article in 
The American Mercury must, on the face 
of it, be superior to one in The Saturday 
Evening Post, or Collier's. These latter 
markets pay excellent rates. They provide 
for reading publics of ascending value, in- 
cluding perhaps sixty per cent of The 
American Mercury's public and hundreds of 
thousands of others as well. 

However, the writer, anxious to get closer 
to the editor, must not forget that he should 
move slowly toward an objective. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, being an institution, 
logically expects an average of writing so 
immeasurably beyond and above the average 
periodical that it is perhaps wiser for the 


| more vivid writer to essay the smaller mar- 


kets before attempting a world one. 

“Bob” Davis has set a record for all time. 
He has been called ‘“Cent-a-Word” Davis. 
To some this nickname may be anathema. 
To me it proves the man’s sterling qualities. 
Nicknames are given only to those we love. 
This man would take hold of the young 
writer, labor over him, and out of the rough 
clay moulded many a name seen nowadays 
emblazoned across the covers of the big peri- 
odicals. It may be true that he paid only a 
cent a word, or some similar sum, but the 
work he purchased was capitalistically worth 
more. Here was a big man in a little town, 
so to speak, who was open to approach; who 
did not shut himself away from interviews ; 
and whose vision of magazine making was 
not of the sentimental variety that cuts a 
dog’s tail off by inches. The writer of these 
lines recalls that when he first came to New 
York he visioned Mr. Davis as one of those 
faraway individuals whose power and aus- 
terity was above the common run of man. 


A great editor of the amazing Munsey pub- 
lications. And when I was privileged to 
meet him for the first time, after selling him 
a bit of verse for the now defunct Railroad 
Man’s Magazine, I discovered a kindly yet 
rigorous leader of a clan of writers grouped 
about him, and it wasn’t a bit difficult to get 
in to see him at least once. 


ERHAPS I am old-fashioned and of a 
trite, suspicious nature, but an editor 
who is hard to see is, to my way of thinking, 
an anachronism. If he is busy, and even 
our worst enemies must agree that editors 
are at times, then he can be excused from 
hit-or-miss interviews. But there is nothing 
to hinder him from making another ap- 
pointment with the disappointed visitor. If 
the visitor proves to be a time-waster then I 
am in favor of the action contained in the 
old slapstick line: “Throw him down chute 
six and let’s have no more of him.” 

A writer must learn not to use the edi- 
tor’s office as a place for reminiscences. If 
he must speak of the good old days let him 
drift into the office late in the afternoon 
when the editor is helplessly tired and can 
obtain a cat-nap while he is regaled with ex- 
pansive yarns. The same holds true with 
the editor. He should not use his author- 
ity as a grandstand from which he can de- 
liver Fourth of July orations to every author 
on the wonderful merits of his magazine. 
The law of averages enters here; this type 
of editor is what is called an “accident” and 
his term of office lasts about as long as it 
takes the financial bosses “to get onto him.” 
Selah! 

However, there is a community of inter- 
ests between writers and editors, old and es- 
tablished, young and unknown. I do not 
mean to take the position of an extremist 
here. If the writer has something of inter- 
est to tell the editor, he should unburden 
himself, preferably by letter, but on occa- 
sion in an interview. Particularly is this 
true with the acceptance of a manuscript by 
a new author. The editor naturally wants 
to know about the writer, not only because 
of the dangers of plagiarism, but also be- 
cause of the future possibilities of the au- 
thor in question. Then, too, it is often ad- 
visable to give the new author and his story 
publicity through “blurbs” and announce- 
ments. The public is forever keenly inter- 
ested in an author’s personality. 

The new writer must not take it upon 
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himself to furnish unnecessary information 
when he submits his first story, or stories. 
In this connection I advise a letter somewhat 
along the lines of the following. It should 
be written on the same size paper as the 
story and be clipped on as the first page of 
the manuscript. Do not address either the 
letter or the manuscript to an individual. 
Each publishing house runs on its own sys- 
tem of rules and regulations, but there is no 
exception to the rule that a manuscript must 
first be recorded on the books and then 
passed on to the first reader. Even where 
an editor politely accepts your story in per- 
son and promises a quick reading in response 
to being politely nagged to do so (as though 
he had nothing else to do but lay down all 
the rest of his work and read your story in 
advance of everything else) he passes it to 
his trusted readers. The very quantity of 
work to be done makes this imperative, that 
is, if he hopes to be fair. But here is the 
sample letter : 


To The Editor, 

Fragile Tales Magazine, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Herewith an original story entitled: “The Cross- 
roads of Regret.” A self-addressed and stamped 
envelope is enclosed for return. 

In case this story proves acceptable I will gladly 
furnish references. 

Very truly yours, 
(Name and address plainly typed 
under signature) 


The older and better known author, and 
the better known he is the longer the letter 
will be, usually writes as follows: 


Dear .Harold: 
Here is that story, “Flapjacks and Fancy,” that 
I promised you a month ago. I know I am late 
with it but... (then follows a long list of ex- 
cuses accompanied by advice). 
Yours truly, 
BRAKESPEARE BALzac. 
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N old editor (not in years, but in sery. 

ice) can certainly be pardoned for a bit 
of facetiousness. One of the most amusing 
traits of the Old-Timer in the writing game 
is his insistence that the Yesterdays of life 
are always better than the Todays. Just why 
no one knows. The older writer likewise 
has much advice to give the editor, although 
most subjects of a controversial nature in 
any field of activity remind me of the story 
of the two knights who fought over whether 
the shield was gold or silver and were paci- 
fied finally by a third party who informed 
them that if they looked closely they would 
see that one side of the shield was silver, the 
other gold. However, the wise editor listens 


patiently to what the experienced writer has f 


to say. Had I done this in my salad days 
I might not have failed with the one mags- 
zine I edited which perished miserably after 
an eight months’ tryout. The older and suc- 
cessful writer has proved the value of his 
“wares.” The editor knows that if he has 
been publishing over a long period he must 
be of value. He has met criticism, praise 
and prosperity, and a judgment of his stories 
must be reached both on the gained popu- 
larity and the intrinsic worth of the manu- 
script in hand. Not long ago Douglas M. 
Dold, editor of The Danger Trail magazine, 
showed me an original story by Rider Hag- 
gard, typed by the famous fellow himself 
and written just before he died. The story 
had to be returned because it lacked the very 
elements that had built up his world-wide 
reputation. I offer this merely to show that 
although the editor looks with respect on 
the work and opinions of the accredited au- 
thor, he must have a cool head and know 
when to decline as well as accept. 
(To be Continued) 


Epitor’s Nore: As an addendum to the current installment of Mr. Hersey’s series, we 
are publishing the following statement which we believe to be of great interest in view of the 
announcement we are making this month of his resignation from the Clayton magazines to 
become supervising editor of Macfadden publications. 


My Friend Fulton Oursler 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 


N February, 1919, when I was mis-editing The 
Thrill Book, and making all the mistakes on 
the calendar, a slender, energetic fellow who made 
an immediate appeal to my heart called on me with 


a poem. As much as I hate to admit it, I did not 
buy that particular poem, but I did take such a 
fancy to its author that he came down to my tily 
apartment at Patchen Place many times, and 4 
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friendship that has never lost its favor was born 
in those days. This was Fulton Oursler. 


Today he has amply repaid all those promises of 
the spirit that were apparent to me when we first 
met. Not only has he been the supervising editor 
of the Macfadden publications for the last five 
years, but his play, “The Spider,” is one of the 
sensations of Broadway and it will soon be another 
sensation of London. 

He has sold two plays in the last few months 
and only last week he sold still another one in col- 
laboration with Edward Milton Royle, the famous 
author of “The Squaw Man.” 

He is also completing his latest novel for Har- 
per & Brothers, after his astounding successes with 
such books as “Behold This Dreamer,” “Sandal- 
wood” and “Stepchild of the Moon.” These nov- 
els have been taken seriously by all the greatest 
of critics. Oursler has shown himself to be a nov- 
elist of such astounding insight of human nature 
and with so dramatic a force in the telling of this 
insight that those who know are predicting that his 
picture of today will become a part of tomorrow’s 
literature. 

Therefore, when I learned that Mr. Oursler, 
having determined to retire from editorial work, 
had recommended me to Mr. Macfadden tu suc- 
ceed him as supervising editor of one of the larg- 
est publishing houses in the world, I was filled 
with hesitancy. My admiration for the man and 
my love for the man were equalled only by my 
admiration for his work. The mere fact that he 
felt that there was a possibility of my filling his 
shoes in this great organization was both flatter- 
ing and disturbing. We discussed the matter mnany 
times in detail. It was only after I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Macfadden and knowing 
that here was a man I could admire personally as 
well as officially that I had the courage to accept 
his offer. 

Among the many things that have happened to 
me during my life in New York, one of the things 
that has not occurred has been a sophistication of 
soul. I am still meek enough to admit that I 
have much to learn and much to gain by learning. 
In taking over this work I feel that I have an 
opportunity both to profit by my experience in 


editorial work and to perform a real service to 
humanity at large. I have long been an admirer 
of True Story as an element. I feel that it serves 
a great purpose in life and I feel that there is 
justification for the public taking it so to heart 
and buying the Macfadden magazines in ovet- 
whelming quantities. 

{t is nothing new for me to say that I have 
long been a believer in the masses rather than 
the classes. Without being a Socialist I still 
feel that there is little use in my trying to help 
a specially equipped individual or the affluent per- 
son. To the great crowd I owe all my loyalty. 
I have long said in public print that my admiration 
for a writer is based on his popularity as well as 
on his ability. This holds true with all the writers 
whom I reread, all up and down the scale. I say 
this bluntly and with no reservations. 

To my friend Fulton Oursler I herewith tender 
my best wishes for his success as a novelist and 
playwright. He cannot fail. He is generous in 
his thought, arduous in his labors and sincere in 
his heart. He has the vision. He sees life as it 
is, not as it is painted by shallow authors. He 
has served Mr. Macfadden faithfully and well. 
He has not shirked his responsibilities either as a 
writer or as an editor. He has played his high 
part in the building of this stupendous organiza- 
tion and he leaves it with keen regret. 

Both Mr. Macfadden and I are going to miss 
him during his coming vacation in Europe and 
when he returns we are going to hold him here 
as an adviser so that we can benefit by the pro- 
cesses of his mind and the value of his experience, 
as well as burning enthusiasm for all that is de- 
cent and fine in life. 

I cannot say that my task here is a hard one 
because it is not a task, even though what I have 
to do calls for every bit of energy that I possess. 
It is a labor of love and I aim to carry it out 
to the limits of my competence. I will have much 
more to say about this organization and my work 
in later issues of THe AutHor & JourRNALIsT. For 
the time being I will be immersed in the details 
of my desk, but as soon as these are acquired and 
I can look at matters in a general way, I will 
take up certain matters that I feel arith con- 
sideration. 


SONG 


By Sypney Kine 


A POEM is so frail a thing, 

But he who once has known its song 
Shall dreaming go the journey long 
Because he has heard Silence sing. 
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66 OUR story has been rejected be- 
) cause you haven’t rightly inter- 
preted the psychology of your 

This remark I made to a young 
writer recently, and got this retort: “Why 
do you keep using that word, psychology? 
Everybody seems to be using it nowadays. 


hero.” 


What, precisely, does it mean? And is it 
so important that the fiction writer must 
get to work’at it and study it before he can 
succeed at his art?” 

These questions I want to try to answer 
briefly in this article. 

Psychologists themselves define psychol- 
ogy as “the science of the mind.” Instead 
of “mind” we sometimes hear the words 
“soul,” “consciousness,” or “behavior,” ac- 
cording to the “school” to which the speaker 
belongs. “Soul” is unsatisfactory because it 
smacks of theology, suggesting problems 
which so far have not been accessible to sci- 
entific investigation. “Consciousness” is a 
word acceptable to many psychologists of 
the older schools, while “behavior” is the 
word used by the most modern scientists in 
this field who are at the present moment try- 
ing to prove their doctrines. 

Perhaps the best way for us to get at the 
subject matter of psychology is to take some 
examples from the field of fiction which we 
all understand. Let us take a “best seller” 
novel. I have just finished reading “Helen 
of Troy” by John Erskine. The celebrated 
Helen is depicted as terribly intellectual, 
persistently invasive, patronizing, arrogant, 
totally unmoral, and emotionally cold. We 
are asked to believe this interpretation and 
also accept the heroine as the most popular 
and desired woman of her time. Can we do 
it? Whether or not we can depends upon 
our knowledge of psychology and—Mr. 
Erskine’s ! 
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Psychology and the Writer 


The Newest Science and Its Value to the Creative Writer 


BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


You are writing a story, let us say, about 
a young man who makes passionate love to 
the heroine and yet, for the exigencies of 
the plot, he must not marry her, must not 
even propose. If his love-making is quite 
consistent and ardent enough to induce the 
heroine to want to marry him—can you “get 
away” with it? Could a young man con- 
sistently do such a thing? I believe he 
could, but to tell his story convincingly, you 
would have to know a lot about such a young 
man’s psychology. 

A student of mine recently got into a lot 
of trouble over a story about a woman stow- 
away at sea. Try as he would, he simply 
could not make it convincing that his woman 
would hide herself on such a ship with a 
rough male crew. The question arose as to 
whether any woman of any kind would do 
what he wanted his heroine to do. Could he 
invent a woman who would be believed in, 
in that role? Baffling issues indeed! The 
answer was, he could not. His knowledge 
of feminine psychology helped him to a de- 
cision. 


Now you are ready to agree, I think, that 
the issues here raised are characteristic 
of those which the fiction writer faces con 
stantly ; but you may also feel that answers 
to such questions need not be sought in any 
deliberate, scientific study, that one learns 
such things by simply living. With this lat- 
ter view I agree—up to a certain point. 
By merely living and learning how to tt 
derstand and get along with other people we 
are solving psychological problems. All fc- 
tion writers, in fact all of us, are students of 
psychology whether we study it systematt 
cally or not. If we avoid a man because he 
has a temper, if we sell our automobile to4 
wife instead of her husband because she 
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covets social prestige, if we hit the boss for 
a raise right after a good meal instead of 
after he has signed a big check, we make a 
practical use of our knowledge of psy- 
chology. 

The principal question is whether a stu- 
dent of the science has learned more by his 
study than you have by just living and keep- 
ing your eyes and ears open. Let me set 
down some of the things about mental life 
which students of psychology who have 
given years of study to them think they 
know; and hint at their possible relation to 
your story writing. I shall choose concepts 
of the science which are not known to many 
people, some of them not even to many 
writers, and yet which are generally ac- 
eepted as true by practically all psychologi- 
cal authorities. 

Any mathematically precise statement of 
these concepts is impossible for anyone to 
make, but, in the interest of clarity, I shall 
set them under three heads: conscious life, 
unconscious life, and morbid mental life. 
By conscious life I mean, of course, the 
mental activities which are under more or 
less control and are voluntary, while by un- 
conscious life I mean mental life beyond 
present awareness, our involuntary life. 
Morbid means abnormal or diseased mental 
life. 


Conscious PsycHoLoGy 


LE us begin with emotion and feeling, 
the starting point of all art. Every fic- 
tion writer devotes himself to arousing the 
emotions of his reader, but how. various and 
often ineffective are the methods used to do 
this!’ A very common method is by the use 
of contrast. I don’t know how many times 
I have heard literary students explain a re- 
jected story with a flat ending by saying: 
“But I brought out a strong contrast !” 

Emotion has nothing necessarily to do 
with contrast. Put black up against white, 
a good man beside a bad one, an angle-worm 
on a wedding cake and—what have you? 
Feelings, possibly. The last example would 
probably arouse disgust, some revulsion, but 
no emotion certainly. 

Psychologists define emotion as the com- 
plex feeling state which results from some 
sudden interruption of our behavior. A bad 
man trying to be good and suddenly pre- 
sented with temptation, two people fighting 
over a wedding cake, a man wanting to find 
4 worm to catch a big fish jumping in the 
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lake and unable to do so—of such is the stuff 
of genuine emotion. The interruption in 
behavior, the frustrated desires, create 
within us impulses that pull against each 
other, creating actual muscular friction, 
glandular responses, bodily states which we 
describe variously as “heart in your mouth,” 
“knocked breathless,” “gaunt, pale and full 
of terror,” and so on. 

The very worst weakness in the writing 
of most amateur writers is their loading their 
manuscripts with such phrases as “she was 
‘filled with conflicting emotions,” “how ter- 
ribly he suffered,” “he kissed her with 
.voluptuous ecstasy,” and so on. The fault 
here is that they are giving results instead 
of causes, merely labeling their action in- 
stead of portraying it. Students of psychol- 
ogy can understand these things readily and 
avoid these errors; others can learn to do so, 
but their path is apt to be a much longer and 
more stony one. 

All the major habits that determine the 
general features of character are firmly fixed 
before one comes of age. Psychologists dif- 
fer on the age of fixity of habits, some plac-" 
ing it as low as thirteen years. In any case, 
all are agreed that, except for the alterations 
of simply growing old and special exceptions 
involving psychopathological states, we are 
at three score and ten the persons we were 
at twenty-five. Emerson’s biographer tells 
us that when that author first went to Ven- 
ice and sat in his gondola, viewing the ir- 
idescent, romantic beauties about him, he 
exclaimed: “Here am I, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, in Venice.” He knew that merely to 
live in the transcendent Italy of his dreams 
would never transform him. 

Now what is the value of such knowledge 
to a writer? One advantage is that he is 
guided to the right place to look for origins 
of his characters’ motives. He will know 
enough not to write, “John never could get 
up in the morning; his father as a young 
man had the same weakness.” He will 
know that this is both a lazy and inaccurate 
interpretation. If John learned his indo- 
lence from his father when he, John, was a 
small boy, the author should tell us all about 
it; if John’s father tried to bring up his son 
in ways of efficiency and industry, then the 
author must in some other way account for 
John’s indolence. Psychology here doesn’t 
solve the problem, but it does tell you how 
to get the right solution. 

This concept of psychology is of help in 
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managing successfully that exceedingly com- 
mon and often vexing problem of a “happy 
ending.” Ninety-nine out of a hundred such 
endings devised by our story writers in their 
published work are weaker than they need 
be. The usual procedure is to postulate 
some rather sudden and specious change in 
adult character. The prodigal son declares 
he will never be prodigal any more because 
he is now so grateful for forgiveness; the 
villain will forsake wine, women and song 
because the woman he was about to wrong, 
he has just discovered, is his own daughter ; 
the girl, transformed by love, gives up 
drink and gambling to become a sweet and 
placid wife and mother. 

These changes in character, please note, 
being radical, are totally unconvincing, and 
yet thousands of such interpretations of 
character are printed every week in our 
cheaper magazines. Their writers, who 
know nothing of psychology, realize their 
endings are weak, but don’t know why. As 
soon as they hit on the concept we are now 
considering, the light dawns, and they begin 
to see that the way to devise a convincing 
happy ending (if that is desired) is to 
change the environment rather than the 
character, or take a trait that isn’t so inflex- 
ible, or simply have the courage to end the 
story without a reform which is revealed by 
some ironic touch in the form of a surprise. 

The chief driving power in life, the thing 
that makes us work hard, is some primitive 
instinct. There are important physiological 
factors here—digestion, glands, nerves—but 
vital, aggressive people owe their success to 
something more than their physical health; 
the appetites or desires which they were 
born with, and their intensity, account for 
the basic driving power behind their acts. 


wrt a wonderful X-ray this concept 

is to the inner truth about human be- 
ings! Because of our vanity, pride, our 
tough egos, we spend much of our time en- 
deavoring to cover up by act and speech the 
truth about our ideals and strivings. Here 
are three typical examples: 

A. A young girl protests she is having 
her “first real romance” in being courted by 
Mr. A. The truth is that she cares very 
little for him, but fearing she may not have 
another chance to marry, is planning to ac- 
cept him. 

B. A professional baseball player refuses 
a fine chance to go into business with his 
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father to increase his income, alleging he is 
not fit for business, when the real reason js 
that philanderings with women will be more 
difficult if he settles down. 

C. A writer works very hard, alleging 
that he is determined to be a great novelist, 
while the truth is he suffers from a morbid 
fear of dying poor. (A real case.) 

A study of the instincts reveals that prob- 
ably ninety per cent of even our highly civ. 
ilized activities are inspired by either the in- 
stinct of self-preservation or that of sex. 
A and C, in the above examples, for in- 
stance, are motivated by self-preservation, 
and B by sex. 

I am aware that some reader may protest 
here against “this process of uncovering all 
the sordid realities about people and gloat- 
ing in their wickedness.” Such readers will | 
insist on “seeing the good sides of people” 
and inspiring the reader with stories of 
moral conquest. My answer is: The basis 
of all good art is truth; if a writer can’t face 
it, however revealed, he had better try some- 
thing easier. Moreover, it is impossible to 
reveal any moral reform dramatically with- 
out having something needing reform. 

Very many successful people owe their 
triumphs far less to their being “brainy,’ 
gifted with superior brains, than to their 
simply having more energy, a greater ca- 
pacity to work without fatigue. Exceedingly 
common is the tendency among biographers 
to attribute success to inheritance or “keen 
wits” or even to certain vague gifts of Prov- 
dence rather than to the subject’s “rate of 
energy exhaust,” as the psychologists term 
it. The unscientific observer does the easy 
thing: he sees a mental quality rather than 
the long-persisted-in habits of work that 
produced that quality. 

The glory and power of the novel is the 
opportunity it offers by its length of ex- 
plaining how and why people become what 
they are. It handles life, not as a cross-set- 
tion, as in the short story, but as a history, 
a growth of multitudinous influences. All 
great novels patiently trace all these influ- 
ences ; all weak novels neglect them. Sciet 
tific insight into the building of character 
lends a great interest in watching all these 
minute influences that make people what 
they are, and so shows the way to a deepet 
and more profound handling of character. 
And all this may begin by seeing that supe 
rior brain power does not explain great abil 
ities. 
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Unconscious PsycHoLocy 


( ines is no human activity without a 
cause and purpose. One great value of. 
studies made in unconscious life is the dis- 
covery that no observation need be scorned 
on the score of its being meaningless or val- 
ueless. A simple example is memory: You 
suddenly forget the name of a very good 
friend and are possibly embarrassed when 
attempting an introduction. ‘What a freak 
of memory!” you are apt to exclaim, believ- 
ing the betrayal of your memory was merely 
an “accident” ; but no; we have a new theory 
now: if you forget your friend’s name, there 
is a reason for it; you wanted to forget it, 
in other words. What is still more inter- 
esting, you can discover why you wanted to 
forget it, if you are willing to do the neces- 
sary probing of your free associations. 

The hint to the fictionist here is not to 
scorn trifles. A husband is heard quarrel- 


ing with his wife because she does not make 
good rice pudding (another real case). The 
amateur in character study might listen to 
the quarrel and make note possibly of the 
language used (a probably unnecessary ob- 
servation), but would think the issue of the 
quarrel, the rice pudding, rather silly and 


unimportant. “A man who will quarrel over 
rice pudding will quarrel over anything,” he 
says to himself, bored by the whole affair. 


Our amateur student doesn’t even stop to 
note that it is not true that this husband will 
quarrel over anything. He may be a fair- 
minded employer, a popular club member, 
and a good sport generally. Why does he 
quarrel with his wife? Keep your eye on 
the rice pudding! Ask him to describe a 
good rice pudding. He soon recalls some he 
ate when a boy—his mother’s! The man 
has a “complex,” and the whole pattern of 
it is instantly clear. 

The unconscious mind is active not only 
during sleep and at moments given up to 
probing it through free association, but it 
may reveal itself at any and all times. Sud- 
den and unaccountable loss of memory is an 
instance; also saying one thing when you 
mean another. Another example is the 
over-statement, protesting one thing more 
than you should because you know that the 
opposite of what you are saying is true 
The emotional transfer is still another in- 
- of commonly observed unconscious 

The emotional transfer is a mental mech- 
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anism: seen often in dramatic or emotional 
crises and is very seldom understood by any 
except those who have studied it. It means 
merely the ability of the mind, when frus- 
trated in exhausting an emotional impulse in 
one situation to visit it upon the first con- 
venient person or thing, whether it is ap- 
propriate or not. The simplest example is 
the man who kicks his dog because he is 
angry at his wife. Another is a man who is 
ashamed of himself for something he has 
done, and “blows off steam” by castigating 
his parents for not bringing him up better! 

Dreams during slecp, when interpreted, 
reveal a more or less complete picture of 
one’s unconscious state. Study in this field 
has been stimulated by the doctrines of Sig- 
mund Freud, and while there is very great 
disagreement among. authorities as to the 
interpretation of dreams, all seem agreed 
that dream-life is not accidental, has mean-- 
ing, and is worth serious study on the part 
of the student of character. 


Many intense fears which cannot be ex- © 
plained on the basis of actual dangers in 
one’s environment are motivated by uncon- 
scious repressions of one sort or another. 
This is another by-product of Freudianism, 
but one need not be a Freudian to accept it. 
The simplest example is the adult who fears 
someone is hiding under the bed. Invari- 
ably the origin of such a fear is some child- 
ish frustration which seeks fulfillment in 
this queer manner. 

These last four concepts are of value to 
the writer in helping him get at the inner 
truth about the people about him. Dealing 
as they do with unconscious states, concern- 
ing which their subjects will probably know 
nothing, they often enable one to put direct 
questions without arousing any suspicion. 


Morsip PsycHoLoGcy 


THIS field of psychology comprehends 

studies of diseased mental life. The 
chief purpose of these studies is therapeutic, 
to heal sick people. Experts in this field are 
called not psychologists, but psychopatholo- 
gists, neurologists, psychiatrists, psychoanal- 
ysts, depending upon their training and 
point-of-view. They do for the sick brain 
what medical men do for sick bodies. 

Now I realize what a far cry these com- 
plicated, intricate, morbid studies seem to be 
from the pursuits of the fiction writer, and 
yet remember this: The most important 
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contributions to our knowledge of normal 
mental life have come from the profound, 
cautious, earnest studies made of mentally 
sick people. The most catastrophic form of 
mental disease is, of course, insanity ; but 
we are now told that insanity is only a mat- 
ter of degree, that there is, no completely 
normal person, that we are all a little bit 
“queer.” The only way this slight queer- 
ness has been understood is by studying it 
when it has developed in some insane person. 

This whole subject of morbid psychology 
is too complicated for me to attempt to ex- 
plain, even if I were sure I understood it. 
Unquestionably, a study of it will reveal 
more about certain important “inner work- 
ings” of human beings than any other kind 
of study. 

Will a foray into.such matters as the 
above help you as a writer of fiction? Well, 
employment managers, advertisers, advisers 
in children’s courts and many others are 
using it. Why couldn’t you? If it does no 
more than train your eyes to see more, it 
will be useful. I do not think it possible to 
gain any solid comprehension of the proc- 
esses of plotting without a pretty good 
knowledge of some basic principles of psy- 
chology. And as for the writer’s task of 
finding new ideas—something to write about 


measured 734 inches across. 
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ROSE TIME 


By Wi tis Knapp Jones 


HE summer of 1926 was a good one for roses. 
varieties blossomed to unheard-of sizes, while I saw one Killarney that 


—my belief i is that greater stimulus towards 
original, suggestive thought about life is pos- 
sible through reading psychology than 
through any other kind of reading. 

The chief objection to a systematic study 
of psychology by the writer, I know, is that 
it may reduce life to a mechanism, removing 
its spirit and glory, and may-even sharpen 
the analytical faculties to such a degree that 
creative effort will be retarded, if not alto- 
gether stifled. Let’s be honest about this, 
This fear is often justified. Many inspira- 
tions would indeed be choked by a system- 
atic study of psychology. 

But! It is equally true that many robust 
literary temperaments pursue this study 
constantly and are helped to greater achieve- 
ments. If your writing impulse is so frail 
that it cannot survive a few months of stern 
disciplining—well, what good is it? 

The great Moliére used to say: “I take 
what I want where I find it.” A good motto, 
this, for the modern writer. If psychology 
opens the doors to what were formerly dark 
mysteries, if it turns him from a sentimental 
view of life—the pot boiler mentality—to a 
sounder realistic view, so that he can for the 
first time aspire to great things—if he finds 
the study of psychology can do these things 
for him, he should cling to it, and believe 
his inspiration will survive it. 


Some of the smaller 


Possibly young writers see nothing in this statement bearing on their 


problems, but it is there. 


A rose expert explained to me the phenomenal growth by saying that the 
early summer was continued cold, cold enough to blight the weaker buds and 
to keep the stronger ones from opening before they had plenty of time to 
swell and develop. Then came warm weather and these beautiful blossoms 


were the result. 


The analogy between the editorial chill caused by printed rejection slips 

_ and the backward season might be carried to cover the way a writer of the 
“proper sort develops and grows hardy until, when the. editors give signs of 
warmth, such a result is possible as the proud owner of the Killarney rose 
exhibited in his garden. We all know of now-famous authors who flowered 


thus after weathering the bitter frosts of early discouragement. 
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To Save Time and Effort, Query on 
Your Business Articles 


BY H. S. McCAULEY 


the trade-paper field, the more evident 
does it become that only by eliminat- 
ing waste effort can one make real money at 
the task of supplying reading matter for the 
business press. 

Figure out the number of words you are 
able to write in a day and you may see your- 
self making a gratifying income. But de- 
duct from your productive effort all work 
you must do in keeping records, collecting 
overdue accounts, and handling unsalable 
manuscripts, and you will find your income 
sadly reduced. 

The best time-and-effort-saving habit I 
ever acquired was that of querying editors 
on articles before writing anything. Many 
writers have told me that by declining to 
write unless some editor would signify his 
interest, I automatically discarded many 
salable ideas. And I have no doubt they 
were right. But my answer is that in 
passing up these marketable possibilities I 
have likewise eliminated a great many un- 
marketable ones. And I am convinced that 
the policy is profitable in the long run. | 

My experience has been that if an editor 
once says, “I would like to see a manuscript 
dealing with the topic you mention, although 
I will not promise now to take it,” the man- 
uscript is as good as sold—provided, of 
course, it is properly written. I recall but 
one instance in which this rule failed, and 
that was not with a trade paper. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post expressed a desire to 
look at an article on automobile driving 
which I had outlined in a letter. When the 
manuscript was sent they returned it with 
a courteous note, saying that it was not up 
to their standard. Then I sold it to Col- 
lier’s for $200. 

No writer need hesitate about asking a 
trade-paper editor if he would be interested 
in looking over a certain story. Live editors 
are on the lookout for good story ideas, and 
they are glad to get such letters. Of course 


Ti more experience one acquires in 


they would be still more glad to have the 
story in question submitted direct to them. 
But we are discussing saving the writer’s 
time, not the editor’s. 

When one sends a manuscript to an edi- 
tor it is desirable to make the letter of sub- 
mission as short as possible. But in query- 
ing an editor about a story not yet written 
it is necessary to put in enough information 
to “sell” the general idea offered. This 
means a brief outline of what the story is 
about, with strong emphasis upon the re- 
sults accomplished by the application of the 
idea which forms its main topic. 

Some years ago I prepared a letter as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Sir: 

Dr. A. J. Snow of Northwestern University, 
nationally known as a psychologist, has compiled a 
considerable quantity of data relating to the effect 
produced by the color decorations of the home 
upon the people living within it. Would your pa- 
per be interested in looking over an article signed . 
by Dr. Snow dealing with various color schemes 
and their effects upon the home dweller? If so, 
about how long should such a story be to suit 
your uses? 

Sincerely, 
H. S. McCau ey. 


This letter was sent to The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Modern Priscilla, 
The Designer, Vanity Fair, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and in all, about twenty maga- 
zines. Three editors answered that they 
would be interested to look the manuscript 
over. Four more said they did not care 
about the subject. The rest did not answer. 
Inasmuch as Good Housekeeping had been 
the first to write a favorable letter, the story 
went there first, and back came a check for 


$150. 


ON another occasion I wrote a similar let- 
ter regarding the efforts of hs Landis 
Award Committee in Chicago to 


reak the 
15 
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power of crooked labor-union business  left-overs are articles dealing with hunches 
agents in the building trades. In this letter, that seemed fine to me, but which no editor 
however, considerable stress was laid upon wanted, once I had put my time and labor 
the dollars and cents savings effected by into them. And some of the hunches of this 
fighting criminal labor agents, rather than type that finally sold required so much time 
submitting to their exploitation. The query and effort to dispose of that they were in 
went to a board list of business magazines the long run unprofitable—what with retyp- 
which print business articles, including Col- ing soiled pages, record-keeping, replacing 
lier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, System, cracked photos, etc. 

Management, Nation’s Business, etc. The I think the most profitable feature of the 
last-named publication was the only one to foregoing plan is the amount of time saved 
reply favorably in this instance. And the in getting a check for the article. The 


story was written and sold there for $75. writer who has a steady job and writes only 
This method of sounding out the market in his spare moments may be able to wait 
in advance has four prime advantages : six months before he gets paid for his writ- 


ing. But when one starts free-lancing in 


possible market in advance, thereby showing 


him at the start whether it is broad or nar- : : ; 
ieee to submit an article to six or seven maga- 
zines before striking the right one, and when 
2. It puts him in touch immediately with there are landlords, butchers, grocers and 
the publications in that market which are other tradespeople demanding their money 
interested in his topic, thereby cutting down jn the meantime, it makes a lot of difference 
the interval between his expenditure of ef- when you get your check. The plan of 
fort and the receipt of his check therefor. querying in advance eliminates much of this 
3. It brings his name to the attention of delay. ; ; ; 
a wide variety of editors, who may not want While this plan is workable with any type 


the story he mentions, but who may have as- of publication that uses articles, it is not rec- 
signments in his locality on other stories. ommended for material written with the 


hope of earning $2, $5 or $10 checks. In 
4. It cuts down remarkably the amount sich cases the amount of effort necessary 
of effort he wastes on ideas which look good eats too far into the profit. But if you run 
but which he will never beable to. an that adapted io high- 
em class publications, and which would require 

I have not on hand at present a single two or more days of solid effort to present 
manuscript which was tested out in advance properly, by all means try this out. It will 
according to the foregoing plan. All my put money in your pocket. 


Four Short-Story Blind Alleys 


SCHNETZLER 


1. It compels the writer to outline his 


BY STANLEY S. 


I AM no Conrad, Shakespeare, or Milton. points considered here. Each of these blind 
For the sake of this article, that fact is alleys has, at some time or other, had the 
probably an advantage. For I am still near endorsement of some well-known writer, but 
enough to my “beginning” days to appre- I am convinced that it was given only in at 
ciate fully their trials and problems. unthinking moment. 

In fact, it is the mental confusion of these The apprentice says: “Tell me some 
very “beginning” days which prompted me things I should bear in mind in writing 4 
to write this article. For I realize now how story.” Unthinkingly, the old hand at the 
much groping about I might have been game replies: “Well, first of all, wre 
spared if I had been set right on the four about the thing you know best.” 
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THE AUTHOR 


When I hear that I grow fighting mad, 
remembering the months I’ve wasted trying 
to make a story from the thing I knew best 
—selling advertising space. I couldn’t at 
the time, and I can’t even now, after a three 
years’ absence from the harness. And the 
reason is simple. In order to write a really 
good story, the author must have a true per- 
spective toward persons and events. He 
must be able to stand off far enough to see 
the significance beneath the surface-play ot 
circumstance. And, in nine cases out of ten, 
when he tries to write about the thing he 
knows best, he finds that he’s setting down 
only a lifeless succession of happenings. In 
other words, familiarity has bred contempt. 
He is so familiar with the subject that it 
has grown dog-eared and commonplace. He 
can find no genuine novelty in the thing and 
hence can put none into his story. 

It is true that a person must know enough 
about his subject-matter to prevent his trip- 
ping up on technical details. But don’t try 
to write about the thing you know best. 
Rather choose the thing you love best. 

Pressed for more help along the road to 
writing success, the greybeard will probably 
mumble something like: “Find some novel 
situation and write about it. Editors are 
looking for new ideas.” 

If the young writer waits till he has con- 
cocted some brand new idea in stories, he’ll 
probably be able to finish two short tales in 
a long and healthful lifetime, only to find 
on his deathbed that Homer had used the 
same material and handled it to better ad- 
vantage. 

Don’t strive for new and striking situa- 
tions. Unless you’re a skillful writer, you'll 
probably not be able to make them sound 
convincing. “Take situations people will ac- 
cept with little question. Then give them a 
new twist or interpretation. In other words, 
shape them into distinctive form by the op- 
eration of your brain. Since your mind is 
a little different from every other mind in 
the universe, you should be able to write 
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“different” stories, using well-accepted ma- 
terial. 

The greybeard often urges the apprentice 
to get a set of characters and let them write 
the story for him. 

For the beginner, this is dangerous ad- 
vice. It usually results in wordiness, un- 
clearness, and lack of suspense or drama. 
For the majority, better advice is: Have 
your climax well in mind when you begin 
your story. Work definitely toward that 
climax. Don’t have your story so minutely 
plotted as to make the result stilted and 
wooden, but know in general “where you’re 
going” before you start. 

And finally, the greybeard may spring his 
pet, but most misleading delusion. “There’s 
a story for you on every street of this town 
if you can only see it.” 

Definitely that is untrue. Not once in a 
dozen times does a short-story enact itself 
in real life. At best, all that occur are inci- 
dents or episodes, unrelated events. To 
write them down as they happen would be - 
folly. 

Take certain dramatic facts from life if 
you will, but you must give the everyday 
facts significance. You must build them 
into a co-ordinated plot. 

I’ve learned these Four Don’ts through 
many baffling months and pass them on in 
the hope that they will speed someone’s else 
progress toward proficiency. 


1. Don’t try to write about the thing you 
know so well that you’re sick of it. 


2. Don’t try to find strikingly novel or 
sensational situations. In all probability you 
won't be able to make them sound convinc- 
ing. 

3. Don’t “let your story write itself.” 
Know where you plan to end up before you 
start. 

4. Don’t try to sell an “incident-that- 
really-happened” in place of a short-story. 
Take the incident and fashion it into a story 
before you send it out. 
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Simplified Training Course and_ Fiction 


Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Writing Topics in General 


Vor. IV, No. 7 


JULY, 1927 


By Davin Rarretocy 


COMPARISONS 


Interesting Facts About the S. 
T. C. in Relation to 
Other Courses 


Recently a sales letter from a 
correspondence school came_ to 
The Author & Journalist. The 
letter told about the _ school’s 
work and compared its course 
with other courses. The Simpli- 
fied Training Course has hitherto 
refrained from making compari- 
sons because the directors want- 
ed the S. T. C. training to stand 
as a special entity, not merely 
something in relation to some- 
thing else. But because of this 
policy, the S. T. C. was deprived 
of one of its strongest selling 
points. 

“The Way Past the Editor,’’ the 
booklet describing the Simplified 
Training Course, gives a complete 
and accurate survey of the S. T. 
C. training, and those interested 
in securing training can. judge of 
the value of The Author & Jour- 
‘nalist’s training from reading it. 
However, many persons “shop” 
before they buy and they like to 
have comparisons drawn _ for 
them. The S. T. C. gains by com- 

arison because in many respects 

It is unique, offering a type of 
professional training in writing 
that is not to be secured else- 
where. 

The Simplified Training Course 
gives the student mure extensive, 
professional training than any 
other course or school. About 
twice as many assignments, call- 
ing for original work, are required 
as in any other system of train- 
ing. No other course so thor- 
oughly stresses the professional 
angle. In some courses the stu- 
dent works to please his instruct- 
or; in the cy . the standard 
of judgment is professional ap- 
peal. No grades are given, as is 
done in the case of many college 
courses and one or two corre- 
spondence courses. Every one of 
the required 109 assignments is 
criticized according to its profes- 
sional quality and market appeal. 
No other course, either university 
or correspondence, is so straight- 
forward and vital as is the S. T. 
C. Some courses furnish elabor- 
ate books, some have a great 
many lessons, some require ex- 
tensive reading. The Simplified 
Training Course stresses very 
little its mere instruction matter. 
Instead, it puts the _ student 
through an intensive, thorough 
training in which the student is 
helped to develop his _ talent 
fully. Unlike many schools, the 
Ss. T . is not concerned with 
mere_ definitions, academical 
squabbles, literary examples of 
the past, etc. 

The S. T. C., more than any 
other school or course, realizes 
that what is most important is 
the guiding and stimulating of 
the student, helping him to un- 
derstand and apply the essentials 
of short-story technique, to learn 
to express himself clearly and 
smoothly and dramatically, to 
learn of market requirements so 
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that he can intelligently write 
for the magazines. 

Perhaps the greatest differenti- 
ating quality of the S. T. C. 
that it alone has no axe to grind, 
no dogma to propagate, no frus- 
trated ambitions to foist upon the 
student. The instruction materia) 
of the S. T. C. consists of a sane 
and simple analysis of the basic 
short-story structure. Other than 
teaching this fundamental, the S. 

C. does not teach, but trains. 
The student writes as he natur- 
ally would. Through the patient, 
sympathetic and capable guidance 
of his personal instructor, he is 
guided and trained so that he 
knows how to avoid common pit- 
falls, so that he can write in a 
professional manner and so that 
he writes in the way that is truly 
his own way, easily, forcefully 
and naturally. 


The instructor of the Simplified 
Training Course, David Raffelock, 
is unsurpassed by any other in- 
structor in short-story writing. 
He received most of his university 
training at Columbia University, 
New York. He has sold literary 
material to all types of publica- 
tions; has had experience as a 
newspaper reporter, editor of 
house organs, lecturer, and in 
other capacities that have given 
him a deep understanding of hu- 
man nature. Besides being as- 
sociate editor of The Author & 
Journalist, director of the Simpli- 
fied Training Course and of the 
Writers’ Colony, he is editor of 
The Echo, the most important lit- 
erary magazine in the West. 

The tuition fee of the Simpli- 
fied Training Course is extremely 
low. In actual cost it is some- 
what more expensive than two or 
three correspondence courses and 
some university courses. But as 
the S. T. C. gives not only the 
beginning work in_ short-story 
writing, but the advanced also, 
it is actually the lowest-pricea 
training course obtainable. But 
comparisons of cost between the 
S. T. C. and other courses are 
rather unfair to the Simplified 
Training Course. It ‘gives the 
student such extensive criticisms 
of required and of extra work, 
so much professional advice and 
encouragement, that its value 
— be measured by its tuition 

ee. 


Aphorisms of De Gourmont 


There are things which one 
must have the courage not to 
write. 

Learning for learning’s sake is 
perhaps as coarse as eating for 
eating’s sake. 

To be seen. The man of let- 
ters loves not only to be read, 
but to be seen. Happy to be by 
himself, he would be happier still 
if people knew that he was hap- 
py to be by himself, working in 
solitude at night under his lamp; 
and he would indeed be happiest 
of all if, after he has closed his 
door, his servant should open it 
for a visitor and show to the im- 
portunate fellow, through the 


chink, the man of letters happy 


CONGRATULATED 


Editors of The Author & Jour. 
nalist Receive Nation-Wide 
Praise for Their Colony 


The Author & Journalist has 


to be by himself. 


received many letters from all Bu 
parts of the United States con. 
gratulating it upon its Writerg’ R 
Colony. Writers, editors, ana O 
students consider the venture A 
most commendable, one worthy of dit 
the interest of all who write or credit | 
“aspire to write. 
Some such plan as the Colony Bus 
has long been needed. At pres- of d ch 
ent the opportunity for writers did che 
to get together is extremely lim- A hi 
ited. Some of the larger cities 
have writers’ clubs, but the ex. whose 
change of ideas is limited because tl 
the membership seldom changes quently 
and often the clubs disband after the cha 
a short time, for the members : t 
nave no more to give to each zines 
otner. Residence courses at uni cent of 
versities are rarely if ever en- ‘ati 
tirely satisfying, for many col sociatic 
lege students who have no sin- membet 
cere interest in writing take A 
courses in fiction-writing because way, if 
they are thought to be “soft.” tion’s ¢ 
A few isolated colonies for writ- 
ters and artists exist, but these come n 
are pretty much in the nature of Editc 
private ventures and a very re- 
stricted few are admitted. before | 
For the first time in the United standar 
States The Author & Journalist, and as 
through its Writers’ Colony, has 
established a haven for all writ- portant 
ers, professionals and tyros. Any- The : 
one who is sincerely interested in : ' 
writing may attend. In order to with o 
maintain the true spirit of a col- business 
ony, the fees for attendance have : 
been made very low, less, in fact, ed, imm 
than it would cost one to spend Benes 
a vacation at any usual summer 
resort. Everything has been done Cialist ir 
to make the Colony truly 4 dent of | 
haven for writers. Comfortable 0 
rooms and satisfying meals are ers. Fr 
furnished at the large mountain have f 
lodge at the Colony. Daily classes ave ire 
are held at which all manner of vice-pres 
writers’ problems are discussed C it 
and intensive lessons in_fiction Write 
writing are given. A_ lecture news int 
series by successful authors has John T 
been arranged. The vacation fe n 4. 
tures are numerous, _ including. staff, is 
trips to the nearby Indian puebl, 
to Red Rocks park, ruined castle, The b 
Bear Creek Canon, etc.; golfing: busi 
horseback riding; hiking; dancing, siness 
and other indoor entertainments, among tl 
an all-day automobile trip t edi 
some of the most famous mining tors. 
towns in the West, such as Si. mers, Po 
ver Plume, Idaho Springs, até d 4 
Georgetown. As all of the writ: ence, R. 
ers at the Colony live at the San Ante 
large colony building, they are in fal 
constant pi jae alo, Ney 
writers and experience tha 
ant isolation where “shop talk We, Win 
1s never boresome and where it: ashingt 
terested listeners and talkers aft 
always found. The E 
Although the Colony is alreadi Hollingsy 
under way, enrollments are bell cox, Was 
accepted. Writers may come att » Was 
a week or for longer. The 1? N.Y, an 
session continues until August 
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Trade, Technical and. Class Journal 
Department 

JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


BusINESS WRITERS ORGANIZE NATIONALLY 


RGANIZED business writing is here. 

An outgrowth of the informal exchange of 
credit information begun in February through THe 
AutHor & JouRNALIST, the National Association 
of Business Writers has been formed with splen- 
did charter membership. 

A high proportion of the professional writers 
whose names appear most fre- 
quently in business papers are on 
the charter list. Scores of maga- 
zines buy 10 per cent to 75 per 
cent of contents from present As- 
sociation members. Once active 
membership efforts are under 
way, it is believed the associa- 
tion’s coverage will quickly be- 
come nearly complete. 

Editors acclaim the opportunity 
before the association to raise the 
standards of business writing, 
and assist publications in im- 
portant ways. 

The association will co-operate 
with organized groups among 
business papers with, it is expect- 
ed, immediate benefits. 

Ernest A. Dench, writer-spe- 
cialist in window display, is presi- 
dent of the National Association of Business Writ- 
ers. Frank H. Williams, whose helpful articles 
have frequently appeared in writers’ magazines, is 
vice-president. Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. 
C, writer of authoritative articles on subjects of 
news interest to trades and industries, is treasurer. 
John T. Bartlett, of Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST 
staff, is secretary and business manager. 


The board of directors embraces half a dozen 
business writers of thoroughly recognized standing 
among those people who know—the business paper 
editors. One-year directors are Naomi Swett Som- 
mers, Portland, Oregon, and J. E. Bullard, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; two-year directors, Ruel McDaniel, 
San Antonio, Texas, and Lloyd S. Graham, Buf- 
falo, New York; three-year directors, A. E. Ed- 
gar, Windsor, Ont., Canada, and Fred E. Kunkel, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Ethics Committee is composed of F. N. 
Hollingsworth, Boston, Mass.; Uthai Vincent Wil- 
cox, Washington, D. C.; Frank Farrington, Delhi, 
N. Y., and Archie Richardson, Decatur, Ga. 


ERNEST A. DENCH 


President National Association 
oy Business Writers 


‘ciation of Business Writers. 


A number of important projects are either con- 
templated or actually under way. The troublous 
subject of ethics will be dealt with Undoubtedly, 
a high proportion of the great number of misun- 
derstandings arising between editors and writers 
occur because there is not, preliminary to business 
relations, a true “meeting of the minds,” long rec- 
ognized as essential to a contract A code of ethics, 
arrived at after due consultation with representa- 
tive business paper editors, cover: 
ing publications and writers, will 
be made standard. In the secre- 
tary’s office, a record will be 
maintained of publications sub- 
scribing to this. Willard E. 
Hawkins, publisher of Tue 
THOR & JOURNALIST, recognizing 
the vital importance of this pro- 
ject, will lend to it his earnest 
support. 

Not yet outlined in detail is the 
marketing service which the As- 
sociation will perform. It is 
known that many editors will 
consult the association’s secretary, 
making broad editorial plans. 
Obviously, great economy of time 
can be effected by communicating 
needs to the secretary, to be re- 
layed to association members. 
The comprehensive membership, which seems as- 
sured as this is written, will make such clearing 
house services of key importance. 

The credit information exchange—valuable serv- 
ice feature—out of which grew the association, 
will be continued. Group meetings of members un- 
doubtedly will be held before the year is out, and 
a national convention will be worked toward. Edu- 
cational activities may be undertaken. 

A survey made by the department editor finds 
testimony from scores of sources that business 
writing in 1927 is far advanced over business writ- 
ing of so recent a date as 1923. Business publi- 
cations of today are attaining standards which the 
world of general readers does not realize This is, 
as has been repeatedly declared, a business civili- 
zation. The time is almost here when business 


‘writing, far from receiving the derogatory label, 
“trade journal stuff,” will be accorded homage and 


high honor. 
THe AvutHor & JourNALIST has unanimously 
been made the official organ of the National Asso- 
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20 THE AUTHOR 


Readers of THE Autuor & JoURNALIST engaged 
in a serious way in business writing, who are in- 
terested in association enterprises and might like 
to participate, are invited to write to John T. 
Bartlett, Secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


Tires oN MarkKeET Tips 


S Leslie E. Dunkin remarked in the February 

Author & Journalist, “You never can tell!” 
f.very free-lance writer who has “muddled through” 
to economic stability has, not once, but hundreds 
of times, had his expectations reversed. Happy 
suprises have occurred as well as, in boxing lingo, 
sweet jolts to the jaw. 

Still— 

Like Dunkin, every free-lance writer who “mud- 
dles through” at last does so by betting on, not 
agamst, his best judgment. 

Every writer should have some of the “you 
never can tell” spirit—yet all should base conduct, 
first, upon what good sense tells them is the rea- 
sonable expectation. Occasionally every successful 
writer is plain flabbergasted—but he adds to his 
savings account with checks, largely, which are 
anticipated. 

Using the market tips published generously in 
this magazine, strive first of all to submit material 
you honestly believe the editor should have. 

It is a fact that the investigation of new mar- 
kets done by probably 90 per cent of free-lance 
writers, including business writers, is largely done, 
not with fresh, high-grade copy, but with grimy 
stuff owners are half-ashamed to submit—but do. 

Writing an article especially for submission to a 
magazine mentioned in Market Tips may seem too 
much of a speculation. All right; send the editor 
a letter of inquiry, instead. Outline your story in 
75 to 200 words. Among trade magazine editors 
are scores who will gladly order an article on the 
strength of a query letter. 

Here is another tip concerning market tips. 
Hesitate to submit material not asked for. If a 
trade journal asks for short stuff, send short stuff. 
If it wants illustrated features, submit pictures 
with your article, or explain that you can obtain 
pictures. 

Another tip. Don’t feel that excellent markets— 
and this applies, too, to verse, short stories, and 
any other literary material—are limited to buyers 
found listed in writers’ publications. Some of the 
magazines thus advertised most frequently are 
actually poor markets, because with energetic pub- 
licity they attract to themselves a huge mass of 
manuscripts. On the other hand, the editor too 
busy to help himself to AutHor & JouRNALIST 
publicity may be a large buyer, nevertheless—with 
little material submitted from which to choose, 
because he has not, through publicity and other- 
wise, developed a supply. 

All this is true—yet the professional business 
writer can easily make sales of hundreds of dol- 
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lars each year by using AutHor & Journaus, 
market tips. A rather large group do. For the be. 
ginner, the key information is often to be foyn 
in this literary market-place for a start. 


Literary Market Tips 
In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal Fiel 


The Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth 
Street, Cincinnati, “wants interesting, clear photo 
graphs that salesfolk would like to see—particy. 
larly salesmen who sell direct to users on com- 
mission. Curious and unusual views of sale: 
making or barter, modern or otherwise, from any 
part of the world, are desirable. Payment is x 
$1.50 to $3, dependent upon adaptability to oy 
use. Brief description or legend must accompany 
photograph.” 


Fur Age Weekly, 47 W. Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, L. M. Bookbinder, editor, is a tabloid 
newspaper issued weekly for furriers, and fur de 
partment managers and buyers in department 
stores. It is reported to pay 1 cent a word for 
interviews with furriers and buyers, accompanied 
by a photograph or snapshot of the person inter- 
viewed. This applies only to cities where there is 
no regular correspondent. 


Paper News, 1426 Conway Building, Chicago, 
Frank C. Petrine, managing editor, a weekly, is 
reported to use news of the paper industry in cities 
where it has no correspondents. It pays $7.50 per 
thousand words, sometimes more after the corte- 
spondent becomes proficient in the paper trade. 


Transportation, a monthly published by the As 
sociated Publishing Company, 815 Pacific Electric 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Charles Dillon, mar- 
aging editor, is a magazine of around 200 pages, 
the first issue appearing in May, 1927. It caters 
to transportation industries—railways, bus ines, 
and other forms of transportation, and uses hw 
man-interest features. 


Luggage & Hand Bags Magazine, 1181 Broat- 
way, New York, “will be. interested in seeing 
photographs of any unusual advertising displays 
and printed matter which may be submitted by 
your readers,” writes Lawton H. Ford, editor. 
“All material should be of a nature to assist th 
retail luggage merchant and must be original. We 
will pay from $3 to $5 for each photograph sub- 
mitted with a caption describing the use of the 
display. We are also interested in seeing pate 
graphs and short articles, preferably not over 200 
words, dealing with the retail luggage merchants 
problems and with some of his methods of doing 
business. All articles must be authoritative a0 
must be drawn from actual instances. Additior#! 
payment is made for photographs accompanyilg 
these articles. Our rate for paragraphs and 4 
ticles varies, but may be indefinitely stated as | 
cent a word.” 
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Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, Sumner N. Blossom, editor, sends the 
following to contributors: “The vast number of 
articles we publish, the wide range of subjects we 
cover, and our steadfast policy of immediate read- 
ings and prompt, generous payment on acceptance 
always have made Popular Science Monthly an ex- 
ceptional market. Now, with an enlarged and im- 
proved magazine, we offer a better outlet for your 
work than ever before. What new, useful me- 
chanical devices are being manufactured in your 
local factories, or offered for sale in your local 
sores? What interesting scientific work is being 
carried on in your state university? What new 
“kink” has your local garage man or your neigh- 
bor developed to make motoring more pleasurable? 
Are you, or one of your friends, or the manual 
training class in your local school doing some 
piece of original handicraft, the details of which 
might supply a ‘how to make’ article for our Home 
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Workshop? Are there any interesting or colorful 
personalities among your acquaintances; persons 
who make their living in unusual ways, or are dis- 
tinctive for some other reason? These are just a 
few typical Popular Science Monthly subjects— 
the sort of material we are always glad to con- 
sider and to pay for if available for use in the 
magazine. You know, of course, that in all cases 
we require illustrations; preferably clear photo- 
graphic prints that contain human hands or human 
figures, although in ‘how to make’ articles and 
similar contributions we can use rough sketches 
that are capable of being adapted by our artists.” 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York, is in 
the market for news pertaining to the laundry in- 
dustry, according to a contributor. 


Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive Street, St., 
Louis, Mo., Donald H. Clark, editor and publisher, 
is devoted to sales articles. 


By Joun Jr. 


HERE are over two million philatelists in 

the United States and Canada. These stamp 
collectors are served by magazines which offer a 
market for a little-known branch of writing, a 
branch which brings home the bacon. 


Naturally, one cannot write for Philately with- 
out knowing something about the science of col- 
lecting and studying stamps. In Japan and Czech- 
Slovakia, and some other countries, Philately is 
taught in the schools. In America many schools 
have stamp societies, in large cities there are va- 
rious stamp clubs. People collect stamps for va- 
rious reasons or for no reason at all. Some en- 
joy it as a hobby, others view it from a financial 
standpoint ; some emplcy it to attain a little knowl- 
edge of history and geography. 

Philately must depend upon those who write 
to secure suitable material for publication. Among 
the senior publications we find such publications 
as the following : 


Meekl’s Weekly Stamp News, published by the 
Severn-Wylie-Jewett Co., 118 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, editorial office in charge of Willard O. 
Wylie and Chas. E. Severn. This is a weekly 
stamp paper, the oldest in existence. It uses ma- 
terial especially suitable to the specialist, who col- 
lects only a certain line of stamps. A collector 


who collects any and everything in the stamp line 
is called a general collector. 


Weekly Philatelic Gossip, Holton, Kan., one of 
the most popular weeklies, edited by Victor W. 
— 1054 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, 

inn, 


Stamp Collector's Magazine, 82 Nassau Street, 
New York, R. C. Bach, editor and publisher. A 
monthly using special and general articles, and 
articles for various departments. 


Stamp Topics, 423 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, Otto W. Lampe, editor. This is one of the 
latest to be classified with the senior publications. 
All sorts of philatelic material considered. 


Ameriean Philatelist, 823 Second National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati. This paper is the official 
organ of the American Philatelic Society, and most 
of the material published is written by members 
of the society or the editorial staff. 


Southern Philatelist, 109 E. Cary Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. August Dietz, editor. A magazine 
which claims to be “An Exponent of Advanced 
Philately.” ‘ 

This about covers the major publications on 
stamps. I do not mention rates of payment, for 
among philatelic publishers a standard rate is 
something unknown. Payment is based upon the 
merit of the manuscript. Arrangements can be 
made in advance and it pays to write to the editor, 
to ask if he is interested in having you submit 
an article on the subject you have in mind. Pub- 
lishers of stamp papers usually are prompt and 
courteous. Sample copies of the papers I men- 
tion may be secured by writing for them. 

There are also some smaller stamp papers that 
pay for material: 


New Jersey Stamp News, published by J. Linn 
Bedell, Jr., Branchville, N. J. The editors are 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE 
WRITER PUBLISHED AT 
LOW PRICES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
Denver, Colorado 


1839 Champa Street 


One 


book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 


CONSCIOUS, 
-SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


“DAVID RAFFELOCK 


Conscious Short-Story Technique 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 

It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional 
technique. Postpaid, $1.10 


What an Editor Wants 


H. BITTNER - 
Raitor, Frontier Stories 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. Postpaid, $1.10 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- 

vant Hoffman. $2.15. 

ae Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 


Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper heme. $1.10. 

The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.6 

Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2. is 

The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 
selaer. $2.15. 
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Alfred Kunze and Harold Shepard. Mr. al 


writes that submitted matter will be seriously cop. 
sidered for publication. ° 


_ Philatelic Graphic, published by the Exalted Pyb. 
lishing Co., Duquesne, Pa. A new paper which 
appeared with the March issue. Its chief need 
is for articles with a 300-word limit. Payment js 
at ¥% cent per word for articles. For news, clip. 
pings, etc., payment is given in stamps or adver. 
tising space. Stories may be up to 500 words in 
length. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
days. 

Junior Stamp Echo, Box 226, Times Square 
Station, New York, F. L. Wilson, editor, is q 
new monthly which made its bow in February 


Articles sent to this publication must not side with 
any particular philatelic faction. The limit js 
about 250 words. Junior contributions are limited 
to 50 words. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly. 

The Stampct, 424 W. First Street, Marion, Ind, 
Chas. E. Callahan, manager and editor. Articles 
giving real information are desired and manuscripts 
are reported on in about fifteen days. 


The junior publications at times pay as well 
as the larger papers; sometimes the pay is bet- 
ter. Besides straight articles, there are also 
chances of winning prizes in various contests. 
Writers who deal in material for Philately will 
find that the editors deal more gently with con- 
tributors than tnose in some other fields, and re 
jection slips are likely to be replaced by nice per 
sonal letters of encouragement. 


Another branch of the work is writing for phila- 
telic libraries. In America we have a few major 
stamp societies, namely: The American Phila- 
telic Society, Society of Philatelic Americans, 
World Philatelic Society, Precancel Stamp So 
ciety, International Philatelic Association, ete. 
Each of these maintains a special department de- 
voted to philatelic literature. The Library cor 
sists in collections of philatelic books and maga- 


zines, and special articles by members of the va 
rious societies. No payment is made to those con- 
tributing to the philatelic library. 

Canada is represented by its lone star stamp pa 
per, the bi-weekly Stamp Herald, published from 
Kitchnere, Ont. Most of the matter appearing here 
is written hy the staff, although contributions art 
considered promptly. 

This about covers the stamp publication market. 
There is a great need for philatelic material. As 
editor of one stamp paper, and special writer a 
various times for others, I can say authoritatively, 
that we need more philatelic works, and mort 
writers for Philately. 

Before submitting a manuscript it is wise 1 
study the make-up of the paper for which you itr 
tend your work. If you “have the dope” it cal 
be sold. If one paper cannot use the materi 
try the others. 
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A Teacher Is What He Does 


full-page spread announcement of a 
new national magazine. On its board 
of advisors are distinguished people. The 
woman chosen to edit and manage this pub- 
lication is a former student of mine. 
Recently I read in The New York Times a 
review of a first novel just published. The 
Times prophesies a notable career for this 
new author. The latter began study with 
me two vears ago, and this novel was writ- 
ten for me as an exercise in dramatic con- 
struction. We are now collaborating on her 
second novei, 


Tia morning I saw in my newspaper a 


A woman brought me a rejected story - 


dealing with romantic figures of the past she 
didn’t understand. I got her interested in 
the comedy and tragedy in her own family, 
which she does understand. Her first story 
about her son sold for $400; the second, 
about a neighbor’s husband, sold for $400 
also, and her third, about a neighbor boy, 1 
have just sold to The Ladies’ Home Journat 


for $500. 


A novelist was afraid to use his own life 
in a story he burned to write. I dispelled 
his fear. His novel appeared last spring. 

A short story writer ‘wrote herself out.” 
Her editors told me she seemed hopeless to 
them. She appealed to me as a last resort. 
I solved her difficulty. Her sales totaled 
$2,400 in the five months she worked with 
me. 


Yesterday I read a beautiful and effective 
advertisement in a _ high-class magazine 
about one of the world’s most luxurious.mo- 
tor cars. The author studied the psychology 
of human interest in one of my classes. 


This is only a partial list of results, nor 
are all my clients successful. During the 
past two months I have advised two clients 
to turn to other activities than writing; in 
one case I refunded money. I am honest 
with them. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 
Formerly associate of Walter B. Pitkin. 


342 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 


Particulars of Mr. Uzzell’s methods of helping writers by mail will be given om request. 


How Do You Preserve Your Published Stories? 


Many Authors Make a Practice of Binding at Least One Copy | 
of Each of Their Published Yarns. 


and serials in loose magazine form you 

know that in course of time they become 
torn, dog-eared, scattered, and lost. The wise 
writer will go to a little expense to preserve his 
work by having all published material bound in 
substantial book form. Not only does this mean 
that the material will be kept intact as a rec- 
ord of achievement, and in such a form that the 
stories can be read without suffering damage, 
it also means that you will have a complete 
copy of every story available, if book, second- 
serial, motion-picture, or radio rights should be 
called for at some future day. 

The equipment available to Author & Jour- 
nalist readers includes one of the best equipped 
book-binderies in the West. We have worked 
out a schedule of binding costs for authors 
which is very reasonable. 

The binding is in the beautiful Fabrikoid, 
much used by libraries, any color desired, and 
includes gold stamping of name and title on 


back cover. 
SUGGESTIONS 
The cost of binding depends upon the square 
dimensions and not on the thickness. Several 
Stories from magazines of the same size can 
therefore be included within one cover, up to a 
thickness of as much as two inches. 


I: you preserve your published short-stories 


The entire magazine or only the pages in~ 


Which the writer’s own story appear can be in- 
cluded in the binding. When stories appear in 
magazines of the larger flat size like The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, covering only a few sheets 


and probably being continued back through the 
advertising pages, it usually is best to incor- 
porate the magazine as a whole in the binding. 

Stories in magazines of smaller page size such 
as Everybody’s or Ace High, usually fill several 
pages in unbroken succession. The pages con- 
taining the story can be carefully removed (by 
taking the magazine apart) and several stories 
can be compactly bound under one cover. 

The lettering on the backbone can include the 
title of the story and name of author, if one 
story is incorporated in a binding. When sev- 
eral stories are grouped in one binding, the gold 
lettering on backbone may read: ‘“Stories—By 
Shakespeare Milton,’’ or ‘‘Serials—By Homer 
Hawthorne,” or otherwise as the author may 
specify. Dates can be added if desired. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, gold-stamped on 


ackbone 
7x10 size $2.75 per Vol. 
9x12 size 3.00 per Vol. 
11x14 size 3.25 per Vol. 
12x17 size ... 3.50 per Vol. 


Express or parcel post charges are extra. 
Approximately the same amount of postage 
should be included in remittance for return of 
books, as required to send the magazines to us 
for binding. Or books will be returned by Ex- 
press Collect, if desired. Send remittance and 
full directions (what manuscripts are to be in- 
cluded in one binding, name to be stamped on 


backbone, etc.) in a separate letter. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS. 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


In the great 


majority of instances, statemerts of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from tne 


editors themselves. 


When readers experience treatment counter to the publishe 
a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. 


statements, they will confer 
The Quar- 


terly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of 


the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


ing constantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is pe- 


was incorporated in the November, 1926, issue, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January 192i, 


issue. 


West Weekly, Garden City, N. Y., H. E. Maule, 
editor, writes that its minimum rate for material, 
going into effect now that it is buying on a week- 
fy schedule, will be 2 cents a word, on accept- 
ance. 


Harold Hersey, for eight years with the Clay- 
ton magazines at 799 Broadway, New York, has 
resigned to become supervisor of the editorial de- 
partment of the Macfadden publications, succeed- 
ing Fulton Oursler. The Macfadden magazines, 
nine in all, are True Story, Physical Culture, True 
Romances, Dream World, The Dance, True Detec- 
tive Mysteries, Own Your Own Home, True Ex- 
periences, and Ghost Stories. In addition are the 
tabloids, New York Evening News and Philadel- 
phia Daily News and Automotive Daily News. 


Following the resignation of Harold Hersey as 
editor, W. M. Clayton, publisher of the Clayton 
magazines, which are Ace High, Ranch Romances, 
Cowboy Stories, The Danger Trail, and Clues, an- 
nounces that there will be no change in policy to- 
ward contributors. Mr. Clayton is taking a holi- 
day abroad, from which he will return August Ist, 
but writes that there will be no interruption in 
the buying of stories during his absence. 


Joseph Cox is now editor of Adventure, Spring 
and Macdougal Streets, New Yotk, succeeding 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, who has taken the 
editorship of McClure’s. Mr. Cox writes: “I do 
not plan any change in policy. Rather, I want to 
do all I can, after nine years as a member of the 
staff, to make the magazine as much like the old 
Adventure as possible. Short-stories and novel- 
ettes of men in action out of doors are desired. 
No serials; verse of high quality, with an award 
of $100 for the best poem printed each year. Pay- 
ment is at 2 cents a word up, and supplementary 
rights are released to the author. A. A. Proctor 
will be managing editor.” 


Random House, 73 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, writes that it does not offer a market for 
original book manuscripts, its activities being con- 
fined to publishing limited editions of wuncopy- 
righted books. 
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Air Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, is 
the newest member of the Fiction House group, 
The editors write: “You writers can turn your 
eyes skyward now and shoot us some he-man, ac- 
tion-adventure yarns dealing with any phase of fly- 
ing; Zeppelins and balloons are not barred if the 
story holds up, but naturally the faster-moving, 
zooming, loop-the-loop airplanes will provide the 
larger field for dramatic stories. Love interest is 
permissible if not overdone. Nothing morbid or 
glorifying criminal use of planes. No war stor- 
ies. Right now we need a goodly supply of shorts 
—4000 to 6000 words long—and a half dozen nov- 
elettes—9000 to 12,000 words. We are pretty well 
stocked up on 40,000- to 60,000-word serials at 
present, but can stand a couple of complete novels 
—20,000 to 30,000 words. Remember to start your 
stories with a bang and keep up the pace all the 
way through—in other words, apply the formula 
for Action Stories to yarns that have an aviation 
angle. Keep away from the trite plots of smug- 
glers and dope runners. Give us something fresh!” 
Robert A. Carter is managing editor. Payment is 
at 1 cent a word upon acceptance. All serial 
rights are purchased. 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, H. N. 
Swanson, editor, writes: “We are very much in 
the market for serials. We are interested 
in the glamorous, romantic novel with a youthful 
appeal. We are now starting a new novel in 
every other issue and are always encouraging the 
new writer.” We are paying the very best rates 
for fiction, but for a single joke or epigram we 
pay only $1. Skits are paid for at a higher rate. 
We are very much in the market for all kinds of 
writing. The salty and informative article is als0 
in demand. 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., prefers 
its Western stories to be written in “straight Eng- 
lish,” with a few colloquial terms thrown in, rather 
than in out-and-out dialect, writes A. F. Lockhart, 
associate editor. Triple-X repeats its call for cow 
boy mystery yarns—stories where a cow-country 
detective unwinds a darksome play—also for very 
short Westerns. 
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LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR 
E 


WRITE R Pocket -sized, Averag- 


ing 15,000 words Per a 
Your Choice 5c Per Book. H 


—— ORDER BY NUMBER 


1131 How to Write for the 
Market 
1143 How = Prepare Manu- 
ripts 


I 
496 Short-Story Writing Hints 
496 4 Play Writing 

ts 


n 
42 News Reporting Hints 
437 Scenario Writing Hints 
164 Book-Review Writing 
Hints 


823 English Composition 

994 Advertising Writing Hints 
514 Writing Poetry Hints 

18 Public Speaking Hints 

82 Common Faults in English 
681 Spelling Self Taught 

682 Grammar Self Taught 

683 Punctuation Self Taught 


1009 Typewriting Self Taught 
435 100 Best Books 

364 How to Argue Logically 
986 How to Talk & Debate 
367 How to Improve Your 

Conversation 

1003 How to Think Logically 
1097 Memory Improvement 
897 Enjoyment of Reading 
75 Choice of Books 

86 Brandes on Reading 
1063 Psychology of Laughter 
727 Psychology of Affections 
1069 Psychology of Fear 

985 Psycho-Analysis of 


America 

651 How to Psycho-Analyze 
Yourself 

186 How I Wrote The Raven. 


Free Criticism 
RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former magazine editor, and short-story crit- 
ic since 1918, will read and criticise, FREE OF 
CHARGE, any short-story under 8,000 words 
provided the author has never before submitte 
a manuscript to Mr. Carnes for criticism, and 
postage is enclosed for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are famous 
the country over for their clearness, honesty, 
and instructive value. 5 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
306-308 Elton Bldg. Tallapoosa, Ga. 


§22 Rhetoric Self Taught ‘oe 

821 How to Improve Your 166 English As She Is Spoke, 
Vocabulary Mark Twain 

855 How to Write Letters 980 Oppenheim’s How I Psy- 

1174 How to Write Business cho-Analyzed Myself 
Letters 1106 i of Greenwich 


629 Legal Forms age 
1074 Commercial Law 413 Need for Art in Life 
998 Wall Street Guide 1093 Book of Puns 
134 Useful Phrases 1139 Photography Self Taught 
639 Most Essential Words 183 Life of Jack London 

112 Secret of Self: Develop- 


696 How to Pronounce Proper 
Names ment 
697 Words Often Mispro- 934 Realism in_ Literature, 
nounced Clarence Darrow 
92 Foreign Words & Phrases 
1002 Dictionary of Sea Terms 
1204 Dictionary Musical Terms 
25 Rhyming Dictionary 
192 Book of Synonyms 
905 Biblical Allusions 
499 Classical Dfctionary 
56 American Slang 
108 Romance of Words 
1011 French-English 
Dictionary 
1105 Spanish-English 
Dictionary 
1216 Italian-English 
Dictionary 
862 German Self Taught 
999 Latin Self Taught 
1021 Italian Self Taught 
1109 Spanish Self Taught 
12 French Self Taught 
465 Esperanto Self Taught 
815 Familiar Quotations 


831 Crossword Puzzles 

973 Whistler’s Ten O’Clock 
Lecture 

872 Parliamentary Law 

556 Etiquette Guide 


b 
964 Modern English Men of 
Lette 


rs 
491 Psychology for Beginners 
417 Nature of Dreams 
217 Puzzle of Personality 
1052 Instincts and Emotions 
501 How to Tie Knots 
1206 How to Swim 
1251 Questions & Answers 
1253 Information Quizzes 
703 Physiology Guide 
895 Astronomy Guide 
403 History of Music 
1221 Facts About Will Power 
816 Shakespearian Quotations 411 Facts About Phrenology 
835 Helpful Tables 1213 Romance That Balzac 
Lived 
ORDER BY NUMBER: Select the books you want, put down 
the numbers, and remit 5¢ for each title ordered, plus fe per bock 
for carriage charges—otherwise books will be shipped express col- 
Canadian and foreign price 7c per book. Catalog free on 


regi 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S-83 Girard, Kansas 


STEELENGRAVED STATIONERY 
eka Save 


Supreme Quality craftsman- 
ship and paper. Guaran- 
teed 50% below store 
prices. Ask for samples. 
CORLEY BROS., 409 Pearl 
St., New York, Dept. 627. 


YOUR WORDS 
Re-typed, like engraving on Agawam Bond 
Paper, Professional, correct and _ corrected. 
Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script 
Seventy-five cents one thousand words. Car- 
n, of course. Return postage. Manuscripts: 
Typing—Correcting. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 

268 Stanton St. Portland, Oregon 


PRACTICAL PROGRESSION WINS 


Readings, $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 
All ‘readings compiled with full understand- 


ing of Life’s Principles and Applied Psychology. 
Information: Full name at birth and birth date. 


Ethel Cuthbertson, Numerologist 
Route 6, Box 474 Portland, Oregon 


“Maxwell’s Play Technique is the simplest and most di- 
rect text book on play construction I have encountered in 
ears of library experience and study along playwrighting 
ines. The Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. is an active organiza- 
tion with an increasing demand for all worth-while material 
sent in to them. Marion Gou.p, California Writer’s Club, 
Oakland, Calif.’ 
MAXWELL’S PLAY TECHNIQUE Price $1.00 
Expert criticism and advice on plays, stories, 
novels, etc. Rates upon request. 
HOFFMAN-MAXWELL PLAY CO. 
830 Market St. ‘ San Francisco, Callf. 


The Author & Journalist's 


SUMMER WRITERS’ COLONY 


HE second year’s session of the Col- 

I ony, conducted exclusively for writ- 
The 1927 
summer season continues until August 13. 


A limited number of enrollments are 
being accepted. Writers may attend for 


ers, is now being held. 


a week or longer. Those passing through 
Denver may arrange to spend a day at 
the Colony. 


The Writers’ Colony is located in the 
Rocky Mountains, twenty-five miles from 
Denver, in the heart of one of Colorado’s 
most interesting resorts. 


Intensive instruction in writing, lec- 
tures by successful authors, vacation fea- 
tures, golfing and other sports, trips to 
famous mining towns. 


Very low rates. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
S. T. C., 1839 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 
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Turner’s Weekly, P. O. Box 383, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is edited by George Seibel, who writes: “We 
will welcome contributions along the lines of lib- 
eral thought as set forth in the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the American Turnerbund. The motto 
of that organization for 77 years has been ‘a 
sound mind in a sound body’—supplemented by 
the slogan: ‘Liberty, education, and a_ better 
world.’ Contributions in the form of fiction, poet- 
ry, articles on science and art, literature and biog- 
raphy, drama and music, travel and history, or 
even political and religious questions, will be care- 
fully considered. It is to be a journal of free 
discussion, with special emphasis on reason and 
tolerance. The Weekly will devote considerable 
attention to Civics and Education, in the Turner 
spirit, which is opposed to partisanship, political 
corruption, repressive legislation, and a narrow 
nationalism. Articles dealing with physical cul- 
ture and gymnastics will receive special consid- 
eration; also short articles, historical or biograph- 
ical, dealing with the pioneers of the Turner move- 
ment and other German-American figures prom- 
inent in achievement and progress. Fiction should 
_ be true to life, neither sentimental nor sensa- 
tional. Impossible heroes or villains are not de- 
sired. Dialect, as a rule, should be avoided. In- 
volved psychology is not wanted, neither is trashy 
sex stuff. The extreme length is 5000 words— 
no serials. Aside from the above suggestions, the 
widest latitude will be permitted—ancient or mod- 
ern, merry or tragic, fanciful or realistic, adven- 
ture or every-day life. The Weekly will make a 
feature of short articles not exceeding 1000 words, 
but meritorious contributions may be of any length 
up to 5000. Facts and fairness are the first ele- 
ments to be considered; clearness of expression 
and a style the average man can understand also 
are important. While much of the matter will 
be furnished by staff writers, interesting articles 
along the above lines will be welcomed from any 
source. New and unknown writers stand as good 
a chance as any others. Very little poetry will 
be used. Payment at first will be made on pub- 
lication at a minimum rate of % cent a word; 
as the publication prospers the editors hope to in- 
crease this rate.” 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn., the latest ad- 
dition to the Fawcett publications, will be on the 
stands August 10. Jack -Smalley, assistant man- 
aging editor, writes: “We haven’t any good navy 
stories—and here’s an S. O. S. for yarns of the 
gobs in action. Likewise the marines seem to 
lack the representation they deserve. Who'll come 
through with some rousing leatherneck yarns? Of 
course we want trench stories, aviation dogfights, 
raiding parties, etc., but you'll find least competi- 
tion in tales of the navy and marines. And re- 
member that you must have battles in your stories. 
Keep ’em short and snappy as a drill sergeant’s 
commands, and don’t send stories of the training 
camps.” 
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Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
are now engaged in gathering material for a new 
Western magazine, which will be more youthfy! 
in tone than others in the field. Ronald Oliphant, 
editor, has written to contributors as follows: “[ 
am offering the ‘tip’ that there is, in our group 
at present, a particularly strong demand for West- 
ern yarns that emphasize the appeal to youth, 
These stories may be wild and far-fetched, but 
they must be thrilling and have youth dominating, 
both in characters and method of treatment. They 
may eover any phase of Western life—cowhoys 
and cattle country, forest rangers, the Mounties, 
prospecting, Indians, trappers, loggers and lum- 
berjacks, outlaws, etc., but the youthful appeal 
should be made paramount. Stories may range in 
length from 3000 to 6000 words, and check is sent 
on acceptance. What we aim to get is the West 
that weaves its spell over the mind of youth.” 


Plans for the new magazine to be published by 
the interests behind College Humor and Real De- 
tective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
have been deferred. Edwin Baird, who will be 
in charge as editor, writes: “After we had sent 
you the notice of the new magazine which you 
published in the June issue of THe Autor & 
JourNALIstT, the publisher decided not to start the 
new magazine until late this year. I shall be 
grateful if you will run a line explaining that 
the new magazine has been deferred and that I 
shall not be able to report definitely on manu- 
scripts until about October. If your readers care 
to submit material with this understanding, all 
right; if not, it would be best for them to wait 
until after October, when we have decided exactly 
when the new magazine is to appear. At that time 
I shall be able to report promptly on all manv- 
scripts and to pay on acceptance for those I keep.” 


Cowboy Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, de- 
sires to keep away from stories in series, accord- 
ing to a letter to a contributor from H. A. Mc- 
Comis, editor, who adds: “We feel that series 
are a mistake because each story must be far bet- 
ter than the preceding one to be as well accepted 
by the readers. Here is a suggestion: Take some 
particular interesting fact about the life or work 
of the cowboy and see if you can’t weave it into 
a story. This seems to be a day and age in which 
the public has a craze for knowing things. If 
you can enlighten them on the subject of the cow- 
boy and do it through the medium of an interest- 
ing and gripping story, you should accomplish a 
great deal.” \ 


The Prism, Box 700, Kansas City, Mo., using 
short prose and verse, does not pay for material 
and asks contributors to remit for specified num- 
bers of copies in return for having their work 
printed. 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., writes 
that “never before has the market been so lively 
for true confession stories.” ' 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 


FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets, 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

Art of Inventing Characters (Polti). 2.50 
The Writer’s Book ~ 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) —_- 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)..__. 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) —__.. _ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)... .75 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). .65 
The Way Into Print 50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: 1c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


600-4 E. & C. Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART J says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years | have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems, to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 

THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Orders - Inquiries 


POLK’ 
and Mailing List Catalog 


| Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers Expert Criticism and Sales Service to 
writers on stories, photoplays, etc., also, 
when warranted, collaboration on _ profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Stag, 1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Edward 
Longstreth, editor, writes: “Our department 
‘Coffee and Cigars’ for which we were buying 
anecdotes has been discontinued for lack of get- 
ting suitable anecdotes, but we have a page of 
short humor under another title for which we 
pay rates depending on the material. We prefer 
things of shorter length. Articles, satirical 
sketches, etc., 1000 to 3000 words; short-stories, 
3000 to 5000. The longer a story is the more com- 
pelling it must be to find a place with us. Photo- 
graphs should accompany articles when possible. 
We are not adverse to inspirational articles, but 
prefer material which shows combination of sense 
of humor and introspective analysis. Mr. Robert 
Barry is no longer connected with us in editorial 
capacity.” Mr. Longstreth adds: ‘There has been 
a misunderstanding concerning our payment for 
jokes on the part of some contributors. We of- 
fered to pay $2 for every anecdote printed in our 
department of ‘Coffee and Cigars,’ but although we 
used only five or six anecdotes an issue, we were 
unable to secure sufficient acceptable material, and 
so discontinued the department. Our new page of 
short jokes, entitled ‘Stag Lines,’ uses shorter ma- 
terial. The following are our present requirements 
and rates of payment: Verse, 25 cents a line 
(bought up for the present) ; jokes, 50 cents each 
(bought up for the present) ; word rate for other 
material, 1 cent, payable on acceptance. Our ma- 
terial must be clever, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion, satirical humor, entirely from a man’s point 
of view. Fiction, we use very little, the shorter 
the better. No sentimental or romantic love stor- 
ies. Our style is so different from the usual that 
we suggest that contributors study the magazine 
before sending in material.” 


College Stories, Forest Hills, L. I., New York, 
is in the market for strictly “college stories” of 
approximately 3000 to 5000 words, and for novels 
of the same character, of about 75,000 to 100,000 
words. Jean Lawrence Miller, editor, writes: 
“Stories do not have to be centered around the 
campus necessarily, but the main characters must 
be college men and women. Not only are we 
desirous of glamorous and romantic stories, but 
also sport .and adventure stories. Articles about 
subjects related to college are also welcome. 
These should be about 2500 words. Good poetry is 
also in demand. The tone of our publication is 
distinctly clean and all contributions should con- 
form to this standard. Our rates are up to 1% 
cents a word, payable-on publication.” The maga- 
zine, formerly published quarterly, will hereafter 
be published monthly. 


Intimate Letters, Ansted Publishing Co., Inc., 
7 W. Twenty-second Street, New York, is a new 
magazine devoted largely to reprints of famous let- 
ters and excerpts from books, with a department 
of graphology, though using also some verse and 
epigrams. 
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Feminine Lore, sub-titled “The Magazine for the 
Youthful Woman,” 41 Union Square, New York 
recently informed a correspondent: “We prefer 
stories with a youthful and sprightly love interest, 
and those refreshingly quaint or with some syr. 
prising quirk at the end. They must not reflect 
too keenly on woman, nor must they be dismal or 
pessimistic, but always joyous and sunny—and jf 
possible, amusing. We are well supplied with ma- 
terial at present.” 

Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 W. For- 
ty-second Street, New York, a monthly edited by 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, reports its requirements as 
“Articles on needlework, illustrated liberally, with 
minimum copy. The material must be new and 
original, never before published. We are also 
interested in reprint rights as such. We prefer 
line-cut illustrations, but can use glossy prints. 
Payment is made on acceptance, and we make an 
offer according to merit. Book rights to accepted 
material are reserved.” 

The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, is overstocked with serials. It desires to 
see articles of wide and general interest, from 
5000 to 7000 words in length, and short-stories of 
similar lengths. No verse, fillers, or jokes are 
solicited. Sewell Haggard, editor, states that pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at no fixed rate, but 
at good rates. Supplementary rights are released 
to the author. 

America’s Humor, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, heretofore issued bi-monthly, will in future 
be a monthly. Harry Stephen Keeler announces 
his resignation as editor in order to meet the de- 
mands of his book publishers. He will continue 
as editor of 10 Story Book, which has moved from 
1532 Harrison Street to 527 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. Miss Marie T. Conlin, formerly associated 
with America’s Humor, recently severed her con- 
nection to become identified with the circulation de- 
partment of Pictorial Review. 

The Pet Dealer, 15 Park Row, New York, uses 
articles, illustrations and a little verse of interest 
to pet dealers or lovers of pets. All sorts of pets 
are featured, from birds to elephants. In a re 
cent number appeared the request: “Send us in 
items from your city.. We are always pleased to 
hear from our readers.” Rates of payment are not 
mentioned. Benjamin Franklin Lippold is editor. 

College Life, formerly at 4602 Thirteenth Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, announces the removal of its edi- 
torial and executive offices to 56 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

The Brooklynite, 191 Joralemon Street, Brook- 
lyn, is reported by a contributor to have held man- 
uscripts for several months, ignoring letters of i 
quiry. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan., announces 
its advertising that more than half of its contents 


. is contributed by farmers instead of professional 


writers. 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 


I will read your manuscripts and advise you without 


charge. 
about your troubles. 


Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk 


These unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 


them salable. 
desired. I 
and I know the markets. 


THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
Lock Box 935 


I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
have been writing and selling for twenty years, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


DO YOU WRITE 
TO SELL? 


If so, you will be interested in increasing 
your income. 


The Author & Journalist has recognized a 
need and has filled it. Both professional and 
beginning writers have ordered the remark- 
able new book-course, 


“How to Write a Screenable 
Plot Into Your Fiction Story” 


It helps them to increase their incomes by 
showing them the way to make their maga- 
zine stories screenable. The book is also 
invaluable as an aid to writing dramatic and 
action stories. 


If you are writing to sell, you will need 
this unique and modern aid to the writer. 
De Luxe, cloth-bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 
Specially priced Complete, $5 Postpaid 


Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.’ 


RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


As a matter of convenience for writers, The 
Author & Journalist maintains a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we have 
a closer knowledge of immediate market 
needs than the majority of writers, we do 
not claim any mysterious influence with edi- 
tors nor do we guarantee the sale of a 
manuscript. We guarantee only to devote 
honest and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 


Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a reading fee of $1.00 for 
the first 5000 words, 20 cents for each thou- 
sand words additional. Inclose return 
postage. 

Commission: In case of sale, our commis- 
sion is 15 per cent of price received, mini- 
mum commission $3.00. 

Note Carefully: To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, clients should bear in mind that the 
Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. 
When in our judgment the material is not 
of salable type, it will be returned to the 
author with a brief critical opinion (not a 
full criticism) explaining why we do not 
care to undertake the submission of manu- 
script to the editors. 


The Agency does not attempt to market 


*photoplays, verse, jokes, editorials, or any 


material of limited appeal. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


Judging of Prize Contests 


The editors of The Author & Journalist 
are frequently called upon to serve as judges 
in prize contests for local organizations and 
literary clubs. We are glad to respond to 
requests of this nature and to render judg- 
ment conscientiously and impartially. Be- 
cause of the time involved, it has been found 
necessary to charge a nominal fee for the 
service. For verse competitions, this fee 
usually is 25 cents a manuscript; for prose 
competitions it is 50 cents a manuscript 
for word limits less than 2000, 75 cents up 
to 4000, $1.00 up to 6000; plays, $2 each act. 

A letter of comment on the prize-winners 
and near prize-winners is included. 


“The members of the club were unanimous in 
their expressions of satisfaction at your estimate of 
the material we sent you. Please accept our thanks 
for your generous criticism. We hope that you will 
act as judge again next year.”—Detroit Women 
Writers’ Club. 
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Modern Story Magazine, 423 W. Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York, “is looking for plausible first- 
person stories of modern youth with a strong love 
interest, running about 5000 words or under in 
length. Stories written from the young girl’s 
point of view are preferred,” writes Aaron Wyn, 
editor. “We also use two- and three-part stor- 
ies with 5000 to 6000 words in each installment. 
In one of our departments, ‘Modernisms,’ we use 
‘wise sayings of modern youth’ for which we pay 
$2 each. We also run a prize-letter contest every 
month on subjects of interest to modern youth.” 
Modern Story has been previously reported as pay- 
ing 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells Street, 
Chicago, H. M. Davidson, feature editor, writes: 
“The Daily News is not in the market for serious 
verse. Its needs, generally, are: short humor, in- 
cluding verse; sentimental, ‘homey’ short-stories 
of not more than 1000 words, and witty sketches of 
urban life (playing up particularly the women in- 
terest) of not more than 800 words.” 


Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is in the market for two or three good yarns 
with a Christmas tang, 4000 to 6000 words. 


Beau, 50 Church Street, New York, is reported 
by a contributor to have held manuscripts for sev- 
eral months without reporting or responding to 
inquiries. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
is reported by several contributors as in arrears 
in payment for material, much of it published far 
in the past. 


The American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, apparently applies its rates of 1 
cent a word to payment for jokes and epigrams— 
a five-word epigram bringing 5 cents to one con- 
tributor, with other material in proportion. The 
usual custom of magazines using brief humor is 
to pay fixed sums per contribution for such ma- 
terial, the rates ranging from 50 cents to $5 for 
each joke or epigram or short joke. 


The American Dancer, 536 Loew’s State Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, is a new magazine covering danc- 
ing and allied subjects, edited by Ruth Eleanor 
Howard. 


The American Monthly is the title of a new na- 
tional review projected by Otto H. Kahn, and 
which it is stated that Sylvester Viereck will edit. 


x 


Prize Contests 


Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., offers $25 for 
an acceptable name for a serial outlined in its 
June 10th issue. The award will not be made 
unless a title is submitted which the editors con- 
sider superior to their own suggestion, with which 
they are not entirely satisfied. 


& JOURNALIST 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
announces a prize offer divided into two classes, 
In each class a first prize of $10 and a second prize 
of $5 will be paid for the best letters on “the sub. 
ject, “What Is Your Idea of Paris?” The first 
class consists of Americans who have never visited 
Paris; they are expected to describe their mental 
picture of the French metropolis. The second 
class consists of Americans who have visited 
Paris; they are expected to give their first-hand 
impressions. Letters are limited to 200 words, 
Closing date, August 20, 1927. Address the Con- 
test Editor. 


The Society of Colonial Dames of America and 
the National Society of Colonial Dames in the 
State of New York, announce an award of $1000, 
open only to a citizen or resident of New York 
state, for the best work on some phase of the 
Colonial Period in American history. It must 
have been published during the five years preced- 
ing the first of January, 1929, although a par- 
ticularly fine piece of work as yet unpublished 
would not be excluded. The preference will be 
given to authors who have not as yet made any 
considerable contribution to historical literature, 
The award will be made early in 1929, 


The Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, has 
offered an award of $100 to the reviewer who 
best assesses the literary value of Sinclair Lewis's 
novel, Elmer Gantry. The review must have been 
published in some magazine and must appear be- 
fore August Ist. The closing date is August 15th. 


Cinema Art, 220 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, offers prizes of $15, $10, and $5 each month 
for the best ‘critical letters within 250 words 
on motion pictures or motion-picture players. No 
manuscripts returned. 


The Junior League effected plans at its national 
convention at Portland, Ore., in May, for offer- 
ing a prize for a new play or dramatization of 
an old story, suitable for its children’s theater, 
the contest open only to Junior League members. 
Entries must be sent to its national headquarters 
in New York by February 1, 1928. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cut- 
ler Building, Rochester, N. Y., conducts a “Teach- 
ers’ Help One Another Club,” for the exchange of 
ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
Articles should not exceed 300 words, and shorter 
ones are desirable. $1 will be paid for each ac- 
ceptable article. Address contributions for this 
department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 River- 
way Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
offers a prize of $100 for the best translation into 
English of a poem, “L’Enfant Jesus de Prague,” 
by M. Paul Claudel, printed in its June issue. 
Closing date, September 1. 
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Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, expects to make a series of 
annual awards for the best books for parents. The 
award this year was made to “The Problems of 
Childhood,” by Angelo Patri, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 


Pictorial Review, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, announces its fourth an- 
nual reward of $5000 to the American woman who, 
through her own effort, has made the most dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field of art, industry, 
literature, music, the drama, education, science, or 
sociology during the year of 1926. Candidates 
must be recommended not later than July 15. 


Hunting and Fishing, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, announces a prize fish photo contest in 
which twenty-five prizes of Meisselbach-Cattucci 
reels will be given for the twenty-five winning 
photos. Photographs should be sent before Sep- 
tember 1. 


The .Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., an- 
nounces a first prize of $10,000, second of $5000, 
third of $2500, fourth of $1000, fifth of $500, and 
more than 600 lesser prizes of $100 to $10 each, 
for letters covering “six keys” or outstanding 
reasons for the popularity of Coca-Cola. Con- 
testants are instructed to find the keys in newspaper 
and magazine advertising of the company during 
the three months prior to the first week in August. 
The six keys must be written down, with state- 
ment of where each one was found, contestant 
must further write a paragraph on the key that 
ment of where each one was found; contestant 
write a one-paragraph answer to the question: 
“Other than magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments, what Coca-Cola advertisement best illus- 
trates or presents to you one or more of the six 
keys? Tell why and also where you saw the ad- 
vertisement.” No entries can be mailed before the 
first week in August, and all must be mailed by 
midnight, August 25th. Address the Contest 
Judges. Name, occupation, and address of con- 
testant must be written plainly at top of first page 
of entry. 


The Harvard Advertising Awards for 1927 
have been announced. They are restricted to news- 
paper and periodical advertising and advertising 
research in the United States and Canada, within 
the period between January 1, 1927, and January 
1, 1928. Work which is eligible for consideration 
should be brought to the attention of the secre- 
tary of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Four types of award are made: (1) for distin- 
guished service in advertising; (2) for advertis- 
ing campaigns; (3) for scientific research in ad- 
vertising; (4) for distinguished individual adver- 
‘tisements. All manuscripts or advertisements must 
be in the hands of the secretary by December 1, 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT! | 
“Quality Typing Service” 


| _ offers manuscript preparation for. 


Revising — Tyrinc — Marketine |. 
| Write for particulars and samples. 


Particular People. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent “2 
York City 


j 4247 Boyd Avenue 


For Editors, Typists, Authors, Proof Readers, Typesetters 


A Compendium of Compound Words 


Together with a List of ‘Troublesome Terminations 
Compiled by P. O. Landon 


This is what Editor Hawkins of Tue AuTHOR & JOURNALIST 
thinks about the book: 

“Dear Mr. Landon: 

_ “I have used the review copy you sent me very profitably 
in editing copy and reading proof, and find it so valuable 
that I wish to order fifteen additional copies at your regu- 
lar price. I am going to put one in the hands of each of 
our associate editors, stenographers, proof readers, and lino- 
type operators. Very few writers or editors are sure of 
the compounding of words. The best of us are forced to 
consult authorities frequently to make certain when to use 
the hyphen or omit it, or when to write as two words. This 
volume is invaluable because the question can be settled in 
a moment. I believe every editor who orders one copy 


will want to equip his entire etaff, as I have done.” 


Pocket size—Price $1.50 Postpaid 
P. O. Landon, 3816 Third St., Des Moines, lowa 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


In asking for estimates, 


Typography 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse — in book or 
booklet form. ‘The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 


and modern arrangement. 
from designing the booklet to 


all details, 
copyrighting. 


be as specific as pos- 
sible. State how many 
copies will be printed, 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of pages desired. 
If sible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 
in mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate. 


We can handle 


Printing Department 
THE. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1839 Champa Street. 


Denver, Colorado 


MAGAZINES SUSPENDED 


The Juvenile World, Cleveland, O. 
The Banker-Farmer, Madison, Wis. 
Broadcast Listener, Chicago. 


Mode, New York. 


‘MAGAZINES REPORTED OVERSTOCKED 
The Lion, Chicago (until 1928). 
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“A Finesse in Dia- 

monds,” by Cushing 

| Wright, won the praise ‘ 
of the editor of Blue 
Book Magazine. He 
termed the yarn an un- 
usual one and gave it 

a prominent place in 
the magazine. 


A Finesse in Diamonds 


Wherein a lady buys herself a jewel and thereby gives her hus- 
a chance to use his wits—an unusual story by a new writer. 


By CUSHING F. WRIGHT 


It was the first story 
Mr. Wright sold. Not 
until he began his train- 
ing under Tue Avruor & 


OHN HALDINE gingerly replaced patient ejaculation pushed back his chair, Journatisr was he able 
the receiver on its hook and swung and taking his hat from a hook, went out t > 
to a gloomy contemplation of the Dropping down from his office on the o place his stories. “A 
Boston Common, spread out below his seventh floor of the Little Building, he * ° a 
office window. dodged through the stream of traffic on Finesse in| Diamond;” 


“Damn a bank, anyhow!” he muttered. Boylston Street and headed across the bro ‘ P f 
“When you need them most, the beasts Common for his car, parked on the other ught him $200. Since 
turn you down.” He pivoted to his desk side. then, during and after 
with a shrug of his shoulders. It was easy It was late afternoon of a perfect day 


to say the note had to be paid—so did his toward the end of May. The grass was completing his training in 

taxes; so did an accumulation of house- sprinkled with people feeding the impu- T A | 

hold bills: but unless somebody died and dent gray squirrels, or enjoying a —_: HE uTHoR & J OUR- 

left him the money, he didn’t see where it rest in the warm sun, and the benc y, | 

was coming in along the paths held their regular quota of NALIST'S SIMPLI FIED 
He was a good-humored, stockily built evening newspaper readers. The walks TRAINING Coursr he has 

young man, with wide, blue, friendly eyes, vere crowded with men and women hurry- a , a 

reddish hair, and a slightly tilted nose. ing toward subway entrances for cars sold stories at high rates 

Hard work and a wide popularity had home, and the air was full of wheeling to Elk’ - 

popes My and his position in real- pigeons—big, fat, lazy birds that “ay & Magazine, Mod- 

estate circles, starting in a little second- ahead and lighted fluttering on the pat ene 

floor office, off Central Square, in Cam- beside an old man who scattered crumbs. ern P riscilla, Western 

bridge, and broadening later to Boston, | When Haldine reached his car, he sat, for Story Magazine, and 

had grown increasingly important. But the space of a cigarette, with clouded eyes, : ’ 

the real-estate business was in a bad way. _ idly fiddling with the spark-lever on the other excellent markets. 


He sat for a while drumming on his desk wheel. He had not taken life too seri- 
with nervous fingers, and then with an im- ously; until recently he had never had to, 
$2 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

My ‘Finesse in Diamonds,’’ which you criticized for me, has sold to 
Blue Book Magazine for $200. I wonder if there is anything that brings 
more of a thrill than one’s first real sale? Believe me, your part in this 
start is fully appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
OvusHine F. WriGHT. 


HE success attained by Mr. Wright shows what talented aspirants can do with the proper 
T training. If you believe in yourself, if you have faith that your “urge to write’’ is not 

merely an empty prompting, then you should secure the best and most professional train- 
ing so that you will most quickly and efficiently prepare yourself for success. 


The Simplified Training Course trains the student-writer to recognize story material, to 
develop the story and to market the completed yarn. The training is professional, practical 
and personal. The S. T. C. has helped many writers to increase their income, to be able to f 


afford traveling and luxuries not possible through their regular income previously. 

Send for and read “The Way Past the Editor,’’ descriptive of the Simplified Training 
Course. It will give you a new idea about the profession of fiction writing and contains 4 
message of importance to all writers. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 


S. T. C., Dept., 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, ‘‘The 
Way Past the Editor,’’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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